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{Continued from page 491, Vol. iv.} 
CHAPTER XLI. 


BATTLES OF THE PYRENEES. 


“If I begin the battery oace again, 
I will not leave the half-achieved Harfleur, 
Till in her ashes she lie buried.” 


Kise Henry V. 

The exhultation of the French garrison at the reported victories which 
had crowned the efforts of Soult for the relief of Pampeluna was but a 
short-lived triumph—for an attempt vauatingly commenced, and cer- 
tainly very gallantly carried out, had been sigoaily defeated. 

Picton, followed closely by Soult, had retreated through the valley of 
the Zuberi before daybreak. Oa nearing Pampeluna, the English gene- 
ral found that the fourth division had already passed Villalba; the gar- 
rison of Pampeluna bad sallied and spiked a battery—the blockading 
Spaniards were in terrible confusion—and everything bore the appear- 
ance of disaster. With a stern hardihood, which formed the best point 
in Picton’s military character, he determined at once to turn and offer 
battle to the pursuers—and accordingly formed in battle order upon the 
ridges of Miguel, Escova, and Christoval; thus maskiug the fortress he 


Zuberi. 

The French marshal felt little doubt that the object of his previous 
efforts was now about to be realised. Within two leagues of Pampe- 
luna he followed a retiring army, and in another hour would be in com- 
munication with that fortress. Whar, then, was his surprise when, on 
emerging from the valley, he found the third division and Morillo’s 
Spaniards in position on the bold and rocky chain rising in front of 
Huarte, and Cole more immediately advanced, in possession of the 


pre, ared for action. Soult, intending to crush the left of the fourth 
division, and ignorant of the march of the sixth, made dispositions to 
eaable him to attack Cole's left and front together, while Reille at the 
same time should carry the height held by the Spaniards and the British 
40. The former effort turned out « fatal experiment; and the blow 
intended to crush the allied brigade before it could be assisted, met with 
a tremendous counter-stroke. ‘ Striving to encompass the left of the 
allies, the French were themselves ence mpassed,”” Suddenly a Portu- 
guese biigade appeared upon their right; che sixth division showed itself 
as unexpectedly in front; ube fourth turned fiercely on their left; and, 
scourged at the same time by a front and flamking fire, the French 
columns were driven back, men falling fast on beth sides; for the French 
fought desperately, bat in vain. 

‘Lhe stroggle for the mountain produced still bloodier combats. A 
hermita crowsed the height, and the chapel was held by a regiment of 
Portuguese Cegadores. Against it a column issued from Sauroren, and, 
heedless of a sweeping fire that fell upon it with deadly violence, as in 


‘close order it steadily pushed up the bill, the ridge was crowned, and 


| the Cecrdores obliged to abandon the hermita. But Ross's brigade were 
| athand, and with a headlong charge the heights were cleared, and the 


heights near Zabaldica, which.command the Huarte raad. Hastily he | 
adopted and executed a bold movement to form a line of battle; but, 


while that was in progress, another and a greater actor appeared sud 


denly upon the stage; and whea he came, the tide of Soult’s fortune | 


turned, and defeat followed in his footsteps. 
On quitting the Bastan on the 27th, Lord Wellington learned at 
Ostiz thst Picton had retired on Pampeluna, and, riding at speed to 


Sauroren, he perceived Clausel’s division in full march, and with an eagle 


glance discovered from the direction taken by the French columns, that | 


the allied movement through the Lanz must certainly be intercepted. 
There was not a moment to be lost; an order was dispatched that the 
troops should move bodily by the right towards Oricain, a village nearly 
in the rear of the mountain position taken op by Sir Lowry Cole. 
In issuing this hurried order, one of war's romantic incidents occurred. 
The despatch was written on the parapec of the bridge; and as the staff 
ficer who carried it rode out of one extremity of the village, the French 
cavalry galloped in at the other; while the allied commander dashed 
jaickly wp the hill, and joined the allied troops who held it thas 
A Portuguese 
battalion taised an exulting cheer—the name of Wellington! passed 
from regiment to regiment, accompanied by a thundering huzza; while, 
by @ strange coincidence, Soult was at the moment so immediately in 
front, that the rival comaranders were poimed out distinetly to each 


sppeararce was sudden, unexpected, and electrical 


other. The evening passed without any striking effort. Soult examined 
the allied position u dec the fire of his light troops—a thunder-sterm 
ended the skirmish, and both sides determined on a trial of skill and 
strength to-morrow. 

The 28-h, a day ever memorable in peninsular history, found both sides 


clrspel recovered with the bayonet. A second time the French rallied, 
advanced, and were repalsed—but other columns were coming into 
action. The right flank of Ross's brigade became exposed—for a Por- 
tuguese bittalion gave wey—a heavy column of the enemy pressed on, 


! 3 | and the British regiments retired for a time, but it was only to return 
came to relieve from Soult’s view as he issued from the valley of the 


mure fiercely to the attack. “* Charge suceeeded charge, and each side 
yielded and recovered by turna.”” At that momeut Byng’s brigade 
rapidly advaneed; while two noble regiments of Anson’s—the 27th and 
{8-n—rushed from the centre, bore down everything before them, and 
the French were literally pashed down the heights by close and mur- 
derous fighting, which Wellington termed “bludgeon work.”’ On the 
hill occupied by the 40 h and Spaniards, Reille’s attack bad failed—for, 
althongh the regiment of El Pravia gave wuy, flanked by a Portuguese 
batration, the 40ch held its ground immoveably. Four times the French 
topped che height—four times they were pushed down by the bayonet; 
each clarge heralded by a cheer, and each repulsé bloodier than the 
preceding one; until, at last, strength and spirit equally exhausted, they 
refused to follow their officers, and gave up the trial in despait, 

The 29. passed quietly—both sides required rest—and to each some 
time was necessary to get their dispersed brigades again together. Not 
a shot was interchanged that day; but never did a more ominous tran- 
quility f rerun the hurricane of war. It was now evident that all ides 

f re-entericg Spain must be abandoned. The front displayed by Lord 
Wellington was not to be forced; and the French « avairy and artillery— 
only encumbrances in @ mountain country—were ordered to fall back 
und rete to the Bidassao Wiile waiting for d’Eelon to come up, 
Svalt regeived intelligence which induced him to change hig origioal 
plane, aud he determined to throw himself between the allies and the 
valley of the Bastan, thas securing a close communication with the 

encts frontier, and falling back on his reserves, while, by a bold and 
wellcombined movement, he might possibly « feet one great object of 
his advance rato the passes of the P: renees,—the rehief of Sun Sebastian. 

Although unhappily non-combatant, still the operations of the cons 
tending armies, which day after day were severely engaged, or placed in 
the ia tiate presence of each other, to us were ol absorbing interest. 
[he firs reports that reached the fortress were sadly disheartening; but 
on the fourth morning a striking alceration was visible on the counte- 
rance of our friend Cammaran, when he called to announce “ tidings 
from the host.” His mercureal temperament, yesterdey in the very 
ascendant of fever beat, had sank almust to zero, and it waa very amu- 
cing ty observe the ingenuity with which, while admitting stubborn facts, 
be still endeavoured to apply palliatives to his disappvintment— 
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“ Ah—sacre! what a country to operate in! Legs were of no use 
among those accursed Pyrenees,—men should have wings. What splen- 
did combinations were those of the Emperor's lieutenant! Only for 
broken roads, ruined bridges, infernal gullies, and inaccessible moun- 
tains, the Duc’s movement would have been a march of victory. He 
would have been at Vittoria on the 16th.” 

“Pshaw !” I said, breaking in on the detail with a lanogh—“ He would 
never be contented to stop there. Why not push for Madrid at once?” 

“ Ah, you smile, my friend ;"’ replied Cammaran, with asigh. ‘ But, 
peste ! the d—d fogs confused the general movements. One division 
went astray—another was obliged to halt—columns marching over pre- 
Cipices could not keep time. Ah! those incidents saved my Lord Wel- 
lington ; the delay enabled him to collect his scattered corps, and when 
the Marsha] cleared those infernal valleys and defiles with scarcely half 
the corps d’armée disposable, there—Sacre Dieu! was your general in 
front of Pampeluna, with all his divisions up and in position! ’— 

“And honest Jack Soult discovered that all his magnificent combina- 
tions and previous success, had ended in bis catching a Tartar!+ Ab! 
Camnaran, | feel for you my poor friend. But out with it at once—or 
I'll compassionately do it for you. The upshot is, you have got a con- 
founded thrashing” — 

““No—no—no;” exclaimed the Voltigeur. 
is only changed—”’ 

* And the Emperor’s lieutenant has postponed the birthday enter- 
tainment; and in place of resting on the Zodorra, he will be over the Bi- 
dasso in a day or two. Well, 1 can feel for you. But custom recon- 
ciles people to contingenizes; and latterly you have been so regularly 
beaten that it is a novelty no longer.” 

The Voltigeur smiled, shrugged his shoulders, pleaded duty in excuse 
for a brief visit, and burried away—I suspect to avoid my badinage, 
which, at the time, was any thing but agreeable. 

Indeed, judging from the scanty information I received, the deductions 
I had drawn from ulterior consequences proved correct. As yet, the 
French Marshal had only witnessed the complete miscarriage of all he 
had designed or hoped for; but now, the penalty of the failure was about 
to be exacted. 

In pursuance of his altered plans, on entering the valley of Ulzema, 
where he overtook 1)’ Erion, who had already reached it at the head of five 
divisions, and with a sixth (Martinier’s) in the rear, the French Mar- 
shal instantly determined to crush the corps under Sir Rowland Hill, 
posted on the ridge of Buenza. Al! was in his favor—the allies were 
scarcely half his strength, and the left of their position was vulnerable. 
The attack was fiercely made, as fiercely repulsed, and every effort 
against the allied flanks was unsuccessful. Finally, numbers enabled 
the French Marshal to turn the position; but Hill steadily retired on 
Equaros, and there, joined by Campbell’s Portugues brigade and Moril- 
los Spaniards, he again boldly stood his ground and offered battle. But 
Soult declined an action, and contented with having gained the Isurzun 
road, he determined to force his way to San Sebastian; but it was de- 
creed that, like Pampeluna, the fortress on the Urumea should be aban- 
doned to its fate. 

Wellington had penetrated the designs of his able opponent, and with 
characteristic decision, prepared to meet them with a counter stroke. 
With him, to decide and execute were synonymous; and in the second 
conflict at Sauroren, the intended blow was heavily delivered. It will be 
enough to say that, in the conflicts which ensued, the French were com- 
pletely beaten. On the allied side the loss was heavy in killed and 
wounded, amounting to eighteen hundred. Onthe French it was enor- 
mous—twe divisions—those of Maucune and Couroux were almost de- 
stroyed—the general disorganization was complete—Foy cut off from 
the main body altogether—ihree thousand men were prisoners—and 
nearly as many more rendered hors de combat. It was not the severe 
losses he had sustained which alone embarrassed the French commander. 
The allies everywhere were gathering around him in s:rength—his troops 
were overmarched and dispirited—his position untenable—all idea of his 
marching on San Sebastian abandoned—and the only door open for 1e- 
treat was to gain the pass of Dona Maria, and by forced marches fall 
back on San Estevan. Accordingly, at midnight, his troops were put in 
motion to reach this dangerous defile, and thence, by ascending or de- 
scending the Bidasso, regain the French frontier. How pveinful this re- 
trogressive movement must have been, may well be fancied. Now “the 
Jeader of a broken host,” and smarting the more keenly from defeat, be- 
cause he had too presumptuously aGirmed a certainty of success, and as- 
gured ‘his troops of victory. 

Nothing could be more critical than Soult’s position; and while Wel- 
lington supposed that he intended entering the Bastan by the pass of 
Villate, the French marsha] was too close to Buenza to hazard a retreat 
by the valley of the Lanz. Indeed, his situation was so dangerous, that 
a less determined commander might have despaired. His only means 

of egress from these mountains was by a long and perilous d: file leading 
to an Alpine bridge, and both were overlooked by towering precipices ; 
while, from holding a shorter and easier line of march, the chances were 
considerable that Wellington would anticipate his movements, and reach 
Elizondo—Graham seize Yanzi before he could arrive there—Hiil! fall on 
his flanks and rear, if obliged, as he should be in these events, to take 
the route of Zagaramundi—and, in the end, even if he fought his way to 
Urdax, he might find that position preoccupied, and his retreat finally 
intercepted. Fortune averted the great calamity; but still, safety was 
to be purchased at a great sacrifice. 
Ashe had dreaded, Soult’s rear guard was overtaken at Lizosso—was 


“The plan of operations 
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attacked—defeated—and saved only by a fog which opportunely coverd 
aburried retreat. At Elizondo a large convoy with its guard was cap- 
tured ; but the crowning misfortune was impending, when, ignorant of 
Lord Wellington's proximity, Soult halted in the valley of San Estevan. 
Behind the ridges which overlook the town four allied divisions were 
halted—the seventh held the mountain of Dona Maria—the light, with 
a Spanish division, were in hasty march to seize the passes at Vera and 
Echallar.—Byng had reached Maya, and Hill was moving on Almandon. 
Every arrangement to enclose the retreating army was complete, and ne 

ver, in military calculations, was the destruction of an enemy more cer- 
tain, than that which awaited Soult. Unconscious of his danger, the 
French marshal gave no indications of alarm. With him, there was no 
appearances to excite suspicion—no watch-fire indicated the presence of 
an enemy—no scouting-party was seen upon the heights. Two hours 
more, and the fate of the Emperor’s lieutenant would have been sealed, 
when one of those trifling incidents oceurred, which in war will render 
the most studied and scientific efforts unavailing, and extricate from peri- 
lous results, those who have dared too much, but to whom despair is 
happily a stranger. Possibly, in the varied fortunes of a life “ crowned 
with events,” never did accident tax the Great Captain’s philosophy more 
severely, 

Unseen himself, Wellington with an eagle’s glance watched from & 
height the progress of his combinations. The quarry in the valley rested 
in false security, even when the falcon on the rock was pluming his feath- 
ers and preparing for a fatal stoop. A few French horsemen carelesely 
patroled the hollow, and although a hundred eyes were turned upon them, 
they saw nothing which could betray the presence of an enemy or excite 
alarm. At that moment three plunderers crossed their path. They 
were seized, carried off; presently the alarm was beaten, and in a few 
minutes the French columns were under arms and in full retreat; and 
“ Thus,”’ to quote Napier’s words, ‘* the disobedience of these plunder- 
ing knaves, unworthy of the name of soldiers, deprived our consummate 
commander fromthe most splendid success, and saved another of the most 
terrible disaster.’”’ 


Although its total deroute was narrowly averted, no army suffered for 
atime more severely than the retiring columns of the French. Cum- 
bered with bageage, embarrassed with the transport of the wounded, 
confined to a straight and difficult mountain road, no wonder that the 
whole mass of fighting and disabled men were occasionally in terrible 
confusion. The light troops of the fourth division appeared upon their 
right flank, and, moving by a parallelline, maintaired a teasing fusilade . 
The bridge leading to that of Yanzi was strongly occupied by a battalion 
of Spanish sharp-shooters. D'Erion, profiting by the inaction of Longa 
and Barcenas, forced the pass; but Reille was not so fortunate. The 
light division, by an unequalled exertion, crossed forty miles of mountain 
country by one incessant march; and they had already crowned the sum- 
mit of the precipice which overhangs the pass to Yanzi at the perilous 
moment when Reille’s exhausted column was struggling through the 
“deep defile.”’ Never was a worn out enemy a ina more terrible 
position. On one side, a deep river with rugged banks ; on the other, an 
inaccessible precipice, topped by an enemy secure from everything but 
the uncertain effect of vertical fire. The scene which ensued was fright- 
ful. Disabled men were thrown down, deserted, and ridden over. The 
feeble return to the British musketry produced no reaction. The bridge 
of Yanzi could not be forced; and night came opportunely, permitting 
the harrassed column to escape by the road to Echallar, leaving, howe- 
ver, the wounded and the baggage to the victors. 


The last struggle was at hand. Soult, with an indomitable courage 
which even in defeat establiched his military superiority, by powerfuland 
personal exertions, rallied his broken troops, and once more formed in 
order of battle on the Puerto of Echallar, with Clausel’s diminished 
corps in advance on acontiguous height. But the stand gave but a breath- 
ing time. Two British divisions were already pushed on to re-occupy 
Roncesvalles and Alduides—Byng was at Urdax, Hill on the Col de 
Maya—and the light, fourth, and seventh divisions in hand, and ready to 
fall on. 

The affairs which followed were very singular, and mark the moral ef- 
fect which success and disaster exercise upon the best soldiers in their 
turn. The light division wes pointed on Santa Barbary to turn the right 
of the enemy, the fourth were desired to make a front attack by Echallar, 
and the seventh moved from Sambilla to operate against Soult’s left. 
Outmarching the supporting columns, Barnes’s brigade boldly assailed 
the strong ridges occupied by Clausel’s division; and, with a daring 
courage worthy of the good fortune that crowned it, actually drove from 
its mountain position a corps of four-fold numbers to his own. It is true 
that Ctausel’s troops had been beaten, overmarched, and dispirited. Al- 
ready they had been thrice bloodily defeated ; but that six thousand tried 
and gallant soldiers should be forced from a rugged height by a brigade 
not exceeding sixteen hundred bayonets, ig an anomaly in war which 
seems difficult to resolve to common causes. 

The last affair was that of Ivantelly. On that strong mountain the 
French rear-guard had taken its stand, and although evening bad set in, 
the soldiers fasted two days, and the mist obscured the heights, the light 
troops mounted the rugged front and drove the enemy from that, the Jast 
ridge, which, in the course of nine day’s operations, had been assailed or 
defended. 

In the course of those sanguinary and continued combats, known by 
the genéral designation of the baules of the Pyranees, the Allies lost 
seven thousand hors de combat. The French casualties were infinitely 
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greater ; and a moderate estimate, framed from the most impartial state- 
ments, raised it to the fatal amount of fifteen thousand men. 

It was with feelings of unqualified delight I listened to Cammaran's 

doleful admission that Soult was over the Bidassic, and the battering 
guns, which, under an alarm, had been embarked at Passates, had been 
again re-landed, and the seige was to commence again. Sufficient proof 
of this intention wasq uickly manifested, for the weaches were repaired, 
Sav Bartolemeo armed anew, and the convent of Antigua fainished with 
heavy guns to sweep the beach and bay, if necessary. 
Whatever might have been the feelings of the governor and his garri- 
son when the tidings of Soult’s failure were confirmed, still, like gailant 
soldiers, tney showed no lack of confidence in themselves, but redoubled 
their exertions to increase all the means within their power of defence, 
and repel the second assault as effectually as they had repulsed the for- 
mer one. On the anniversary of the Emperor's birth, the inhabitants of 
the city and the oops who invested it, were apprised of the event by 
frequent salvos of artillery; and when night came, the castle exhibited a 
splendid illumination, surmounted by a brilliant legend, “* Vive Napo- 
leon le Grand!” visible distinctly at the distance of a league. 

On the 19th, the long expected seige-train arrived from England, and 
on the 22d, fifteer heavy guns were placed in battery. On the 23d ano- 
ther train was landed. On the 25th all the batteries were armed and 
reported ready to commence their fire ; and on the 26th fifty-seven pieces 
opened with a thundering crash, and in one unabated roar played on the 
devoted city, until darkness rendered the practice uncertain and ended 
this deafening cannonade. 

The result of the seige was what might have been anticipated, when 
Wellington, with adequate means, had issued his order that the place 
should fall. Oa the morning of the 31st the assault was delivered, and 
after a long, bloody, and doubtful struggle, the fortress was carried. 

Would that with the fall of that well defended city the sad detail of 
‘‘ seige and slaughter” closed! ‘ At Ciudad Rodrigo intoxication and 
plunder had been the principal object; at Badajoz, lust and murder 
were joined to rapine and drunkenness; but at San Sebastian the direst, 
the most revolting cruelty was added to the catalogue of crimos.’”* 
Thank God! from witnessing that horrid scene, the fosterer and I were 
exempted. In accordance with Mark Antony's advice, | had determin- 
ed to give General Rey “ leg bail ;"" and on the night of uhe 27ch, Dame 

Fortune behaving towards us like a real gentlewoman, we contrived to 

get clear of San Sebastian before our friends the beseigers could manage 

to get in. 
Bat this event, in this my hurried but “ eventful history,’’ requires 
another chapter, 


CHAPTER XLIL. 


A NOCTURNAL ADVENTURE, AND PREPARATIONS FOR ESCAPE 


« Arthur. Mercy on me! 
Methinks, nobody should be sad but 1; 


ry ‘0 * By my Christendom, 
So I were out of prison, and kept sheep, 

I would be as merry as the day is long.” 
Kine Jonny. 

NeaRLy a month had passed—a month of dreary captivity. It is 
true, there was not a prisoner within the walls of San Sebastian who had 
less reason to complain, but still I felc myselfa prisoner. Cammaran, 
as far as means allowed, anticipated every want. 1 was under no sur- 
vetllance—the city was open to me—l wandered where [ pleased—and 
every sentry I passed saluted me. The voltigeur was a general favorite 
—the story of his deliverance had been told in the garrisun, and even 
with more romance than had attended it; and every French soldier we 
passed pointed ont the fosterer and myself as the preservers of a gallant 
comrade. If we met a group of officers, the moniteur, the cigar-case, 
or the snuff box were hozpitably presented te me; and could Mark An- 
thony have drank “‘pottle deep,’’ he had only to turn into a French 
guard-house, and every flask it contained would have been placed at his 
disposal. 

Such were my relations with the enemy; but the bearing of my host 
was sometimes hard to understand. It was professediy kind; but the 
manner was forced, and repulsive. His habits were retired—no over- 
ture to intimacy had been made—-beyond the detached portion of his 
mansion where I had been located at the first, the rest of his demicile 
was to me a ferra incogni‘a. Of his estublishment 1 had never seen 
but two—a particularly dark-visaged youth, with a cut-throat cast of 
countenance, and a woman of seventy who was deaf, or pretended to be 
deaf. Sill, our wants were carefully attended to, and at times Senhor 
Francisco asked afier my health in a tone of voice that would lead a per- 
zon to imagine the man was sincere in the inquiry. 

‘Upon my conscience,”’ observed the fosterer, as he presented himseif 
one morning at my bed-side, ‘‘I have a fancy this house isn’t over good. 
If banshees played up the fiddle, | would swear that I heard one 
these three last nights in the garden that we see behind the window of 
my room. Arrah—do you think the place was formerly a mad-house ? 
Except Newgate—and, blessed be God, L can only speak of it from des- 
ertptien, the devil such a place for locks and bolas 1 was ever in before. 
Has the ould gentleman, do ye think, much money? Every window 
barred up like a watchhouse—but they would require, for all that, to ve 
looked over, for I have mia: aged to remove two of mine—and if I live 
till to-night, I'll have a walk in the garden.” 

“No—no—Mark ; that will never do. We must rot intrude upon 
Don Francisco. He may have some seeret to conceal.” 


“Troth ! and ye’r right,” retutoed the fosterer. “May be he bas a | 





private siill at work, or does a little in the coining. But, faith, no mat- 
ter—l'il have a peep to-night. But if he’s forging noves, or making tad 
dollars, what can he want with the music ?”’ 

“Music !"" L repeated. 

“Yes; | hear a guitar every night, and two nights ago saw something 
very like a ghost s 

“Or rather very like your grandmother’’—and I burst into a loud 
laugh. 

“Ob—I knew you would make fun of me. Well—no matter. She 
was the height of Serjeant Antony, and he’s six-feet-six without his 
shoes—and us white as your own shirt—not, in truth, that that’s anything 
rematkable, for worse washerwomen than we meet with here you 
could hardly find if you were on the look-out for a fortnight. Butthere’s 
no use in talking. There’s a tall white woman parades the garden ; 
ane if I live till the old Don is fast asleep, I'll be through the window, if 1 
break my aeck.” 

I confess, tbat altheugh I could not listen without a smile, to Mark An- 
tony's description of the lady-like spectre that honured the garden with 
her presence, and then and there discoursed ‘‘most eloquent music ;” L 
felt, notwithstanding, a more than common curiosity on the subject—and 
while I reprobated the fosterer’s removal of the bars which obstructed 
his communication with the spot she haunted, as an act but slightly re- 
moved fiom burglary itself, still my scruples were easily overcome when 
he proposed that I sheuld keep watch with him that night. The retreat 
was beaten in the fortsess—supper-hour came—the host, as usual, pre- 
sented himself, to make inquiry whether aught was wanted that had not 
been already provided—and then, after wishing us “Good night,” we 
saw him secure his gate, and retire to that portion of his premises, from 
which, with all the jealous reserve observed in an Eastern harem, we had 
been, as we were pleased to call it, inhospitably excluded. 

“Well” said Mark Antony, “I suppose the man intends to be civil, 
but he has the quarest way of showing it. Although it’s his own wine 
we're drinking, the divil a drop he would ever take in company. Give 
me that Empecinado, after all ! God forgive me ! I did’nt value him at 
the time, as | should have done. What, though he bad an off-band way 
of shooting Frenchmen and hanging justices of the pea-e, the moment the 
job was over he was as pleasant a gentleman as ever stretched a boot 
under mahogany. Bat as to this dark-looking divil—why, we're here 
well on toa month, and he was never the person to say, ‘Mister O'Toole 
have ye a mouth upen ye?’” 

An hour passed—we finished a second flask of the surly Spaniard’s 
montilano—and the fusterer proposed, that while we apparently retired 
for the night, we should extinguish the lamps, and then commence our 
vigil. 

vf was accordingly done—and, gliding into Mark Anthony's dormitory 
we began our “watch and ward.” 

Au unbroken stillness permitted the slightest sound to be heard dis- 
tinctly ; and we therefore conversed io whispers. The contrast that 
night in San Sebastian presented to the day, was singularly imposing. 
The deafening rom of the allied batteries had ceased, and the city was 
wrapt in a caim but ominous tranquillity. Toodistant from the breaches, 
we did not hear the working parties, who sedulously employed thehours 
of darkness in erecting new defences, and restoring others which the 
daily five of the besiegers had destroyed. Another hour passed—no 
guitar was heard—no sprite “wicked or charitable,” flitted past the case- 
ment. We heard the reliefs go round—the sentries changed—and all 
again was silent. 

“Ah—Marck !—Mark |’ I whispered in the fusterer’s ear—“The 
senhor’s montilano has been uppermost in your brain, I faney, on these 
same righis when this musical apperition was afoot. Are you sure that 
your imaginary guitac was anything but wind whistling through the 
window 7?” 

“By all the crosses ina highlandman’s kilt, the music I heard,” returned 
the fusterer ; “‘but whether it was @ guitar or a fiddle I'll not take on me 
to swear. Stop—hush!—Hely Mary ! Lf tuat’s not music, the devil an 
ear has Mark Antony !"’ 

The foccerer was right. It was the distant tinkle of a stringed instru- 
meut—aod at times I fancied that I heard voices taking in suppressed 
tones, and in that part of the building which Senhor La Pablos had re- 
served s0 exclusively to himself. 

“Now, Hecior,” said the fosterer, “maybe you'll call me drunk after 
this? What's to be done? ’Pon my conscience, I think Mister Pablos 
is anything but aeighbourly, with his tea party every evening, and not say 
to p tuple who have done him the honor to take bp theis quarters in bis 
house, “Me. O'Halloran, will you, and that young gentleman along with 
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you, meaning myself, step, over, in the family way, and take share of 
what we have?’ 
«Way, tien, upon my aoul, I think it is, Mark!" was my reply. 
} *Taen lm ty as well take the loose bars out 7” said the fusterer, 
| suiting the activa to the wor i—and befure I could pur in a feeble re- 
Moustiasce, be established an aperiuce in the casement, through which 
| any one uf elighver dimeasions than a common-couocilman could easily 
} alig ul 
| +*fjush !—the guitar again !” 
« Ay,—-and by Saint Patrich! some company to listen to it!—Oh! 
| the disil a one of me will remain longer without having a peep at the 


| party, if L enn.’ —Aad as he spoke, the forsterer popped through the 
“ase pent, 22d—I lament to make the confession—sext moment I was 
' of 
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We fuund ouselves in @ small garden thickly planted with shrub, 
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and fruit-trees, and encompassed by a lofty wall; several narrow 
walks intersected it, and the termination of one was bounded by a 
wing of the Spaniard’s domicile. Through a chink in the shutters, a 
stream of light escaped; and thither the forterer moved silently, I 
bringing up the rear. 

There was no doubt that from this apartment the voices and the 
music had proceeded which we heard in the fosterer’s dormitory. I 
peeped in. A party was grouped about a table covered wiih game, fruit, 
and wine—and a lamp, suspended from the centre of the ceiling, enabled 
us to examine the company. 

Five men were seated round the board, which was also graced by the 
presence of two personages of the softer sex. I never saw a party col- 
lected at a supper table whose appearances and pursuits were evidently 
so opposite. A burly monk sat directly in front of the treacherous fissure 
in the window-shutter. He was of no ascetic order; but a christian man, 
on whom good fare was not thrown away; and, even if the lamp went 
out by accident, one cn whose honor you could place reliance, and drink 
with in the dark. Two others of the party wore the costume, and had 
the general air of Spanish traders. The fourth was a man of wild and 


formidable exterior; his arms, his dress, his bearing, all betrayed that | 


his was no peaceable profession—and Mark Antony hinted in a whisper, 
“ that if the Empecinado had a brother in the world, the dark gentleman 
with the pistols was the person, and no mistake.”” The fifth was an 
English seaman—at least his costume and carriage would infer it. He 
seemed a fine athletic man, and, though his back was turned to the case- 
ment, the fosterer observed in an under.tone, that the sailor would thrash 
the company collectively. 


In years and appearance the females were still more dissimilar than the | 


men. One well advanced in life was tall, slight, deeply pock-marked, 
and generally forbidding. The other—she sat beside the priest—had 
scarcely numbered twenty summers, and on a lovelier face, a finer form, 
the eyes of two interloping Irishmen never peeped through a split in a 
window-shutter. “Och! murder!”’ ejaculated Mark Antony, so to voee— 
“ That's the Ghost—and isn’t she a darling ?” 

One seat was unoccupied. To whom did it appertain? 
doubt, and wherefore was he absent? 

“* What an ould troublesome thief he is!” whispered Mark Antony, 
pointing to the vacant chair. ‘‘ Where the divildo you think he’s scouting 
to? when every body’s asleep or better employed, as they are within. I 
only wish that we were of the company—Isn’t it a comfort to see his reve- 
rence set such an elegant example? How beautifully he raises his elbow 
that’s what I call honor bright! Nosky-lights, and he fills to the top every 
time the boitle passes him.” 

“ Hush! I thought I heard something move behind us.” 

“‘ Well, upon my soul, I fancied, myself, that I heard a rustle in the 


Our host, no 


bushes,” returned the fosterer—“ Ifold surly is on the ramble, and drop | 


upon us unawares, what a pretty figure we should cut!” 


“ Come, Mark, let us return to our own quarters ; we risk the un- | 


pleasant consequences attendant on discovery, without any object to be 
found—” 

“See—the sailor rises!—and the sooner we're off the better. May God 
bless that pretty face of her’s—if I could not stop here all night to look at 
it; but, come along.” 

We retired as quickly as we had advanced—the fosterer leading the 
retreat. No sound occasioned alarm—no ghost of Patagonian propor 
tions crossed our path. Wereached the lattice through which we had in 
vaded Don Francisco's garden. Mork Antony popped bis head and shoul- 
ders through the aperture; but never did a man withdraw both more rap- 
idly. A datk-visaged Spaniard pointed a pistol from within, while, with- 
out, a person immediately at my elbow, in a low, but peremptory voice, 


ordered us “‘ to stand.’”’ The tones were perfectly familiar; indeed, there | 
was no doubt touching the identity of the speaker, for Senhor La Pablos | 


stepped from behind one of the thick shrubs. 

“So gentlemen,” 
ironically from between his teeth—* Methought it was only Englishmen 
who were forced upon my unwilling hospitality. I was mistaken, it would 
seem, and appearances favored the deception. I believed my house was 
occupied by men of honor; but I have harboured French spies, it would 
appear. 

“ Oh—stop—Mister Pablos, if you plase,” 
“ divil a bigger mistake ye ever made in 
that into yer head ?’ 

“I judge not men by their assertions bnt by their acts,” returned the 
Spaniard coldly— 7 

“Senhor,” I said, addressing the angry host, “you certainly have 
reason to qnestion the motives of out midnight intrusion ; but I de- 
clare, upon the honor of a British officer, it was entirely a silly 
trespass—one that I cannot justify, but one from which, towards 
you, no mischief was designed: Let it be overlooked 
ise, that while we remain beneath your roof, we 
selves to whatever portion of your premises it 
to restrain 


exclaimed the 


your life. 


f ysterer, 


Arrah—what puts 


, and I prom- 
will cor 
may | 


} 
be your pleasure 
’ I 


fine our- 


it 


us. 
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| power. You have seen too much—and yet too little. In one brief sen” 
| tence I speak your doom—a stern necessity compels me to be severe— 
| cruel—if it please you better. One course alone remains to be pursued’; 
| I must secure myself, my friends, my wife.’’ 
“Thav’s her I took for the ghost,” said the fosterer, apart—“ and the 
devil a foot I would have put into the garden but fur the same lady.” 
‘Hush! proceed, sir,” I answered. 
‘Nothing can make us safe, but death or deportation. Walk with 
me, sirs. ’Twere idle to remonstrate here, or to refuse obedience to my 
order’’—and with the perfect confidence that he had made no statement 
which he could not effectually support, the Spaniard talked on, and the 
fosterer and I followed. 
“ Welli—Mr. O'Toole,” I said, as, like two convicted culprits, we 
suddenly retraced our steps. ‘‘ A pretty kettle of fish you have made 
of it!” 
“Oh!” groaned the fosterer—‘the game’s up. The curse of Crom- 
well light upon the country. Isn't it hard that a man can’t slip out of a 
window to take a little air without having his throat cut?” 
As he spoke we reached the extremity of the garden. La Pablos 
unclosed a door. We entered the same chamber where two or three 
minutes since we had witnessed a scene of social comfort. There the 
remnant of the supper stood—but the company were gone, and their 
places had been filled by persons of a very different, and a very danger- 
ous exterior. 
It was hard to define their exterior. Their garb was that of marines; 
in all besides they looked banditti. My impression was not singular,— 
for the fosterer, in a whisper, declared that, “‘ compared with these vil- 
lains, the guerillas were regular gentlemen.’ All were armed—andI 
should say there was not a member of this respectable community, who, 
like Friar Tuck, would hesitate on resorting to the “ carnal weapon,” 
were it needed. 
Our trial was shorter even than a drum-head court martial. Senhor 
Francisco stated the offence, and then simply inquired what the safety of 
the commonwealth demanded. The twelve judges were never so unani- 
mous. In the multitude of counsellors there was but one opinion—and 
that, though differently expressed, resolved itself into one pithy adage, 
namely—that ‘dead men tell no tales.” 
From the apparent character of those around me, I certainly consi- 
dered that I should be defunct to a moral before morning; but Mark 
Antony boldly demurred to the sentence: and put forward the reasons 
why death and execution should be stayed; but as the fosterer’s plea 
involved a confused story about ghosts and music, I question whether it 
would have carried an overwhelming conviction of onr innocence to the 
dread tribunal before whom we stced. As it turned out, however, we 
were not on the verge of death, but, happily, on the eve of deliverance— 
and in a brief space the colour of our fortunes changed. 
While the senhor was listening, and with marked incredulity, to the 
fosterer’s defence, a noise was heard without, and the personage who 
bore the appearance of an English seamen, but who, from his position at 
the table had eluded eur former espionage, burst suddenly into the 
apartment. 
* What the devil is all this I hear about spies and land-loupers?” he 
exclaimed. ‘Are these the chaps?—Egad—this here one,’”’ and he 
pointed to me, “ looks too honest to play traitor. But, what!—Do my 
eyes deceive me !—Why, dash my buttons—it can’t be possible—but it 
is—an old messmate, by Heaven! What, Mark—am I so changed that 
William Rawlings is forgotten?” 
It was indeed the brother of the fosterer’s mistress; and the next 
moment, like Homer's heroes, their hands were locked together, and the 
pleasure of an unexpected meeting was expressed in sea parlance on the 
one part, and an elegant admixture of English and Irish on the other, 
which must have been perfectly unintelligible to the auditory, as I could 
but partially comprehend it. 
With the host, a brief conversation put matters in excellent train. As 
regarded felonious designs, we received an honourable acquittal; and 
bett@r far, the weleome assurance was made that before two suns rose, 
if luck were on our side, we should be clear of the fortress, and free as 
the ocean-bird itself. 
We returned to our own apartments, accompanied by William Raw- 
lings. The senhor was full of mystery and business; and, I presume, 
the gentlemen of the spado school were equally engaged; and, conse- 
quently, from the sailor we learned the particulars not only of our host’s 
domestic relations, but, what was of more importance, the means and 
the probability of effecting an immediate escape. 
Senhor La Pablos, it appeared, was a contrabandista, and did business 
on a most extensive scale. His principles were neither considered par- 
ticularly nice, nor was he a patriot of the purest water; albeit, he hated 
the French with an intensity which Dr. Johnson himself would have 
admired. The senhor’s antipathy to the invaders arose rather from 
private than from public considerations. He had acquired much wealth 
as honestly as smugglers generally do, and, year after year, the invading 
commanders laid him under heavy contributions, and obliged him to 
y. Senhor La Pablos had also been blessed with a 
very pretty helpmate; and on a short excursion to the 
of business, on his return he received the unwel- 
of his love had Jevanted the second day 
or, but as he, “ good, easy man,” believed, 
ad replaced her loss as speedily as it 
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her as much as possible from common gaze ; and certainly he had never 
intended that we, during our brief sojourn in his hospitable mansion, 
should have been introduced to the family circle. ‘“ But now for more 
important matters,” said the sailor; “ it would waste time to tell you by 
what course of events I got connected with these contrabandistas, and 
shut up for the last month in this confounded fortress. I think escape 
tolerably secure—but could we but command one hundred dollars, it 
were certain. 
—every remnant is made for a mercenary object—but if they receive the 
consideration for their services, they are proverbially faithful, even to 
death itself, ina pnnctual perfurmance of what they have undertaken.” 

“ How unfortunate !”’ aber meer “ Thrice the sum required is 


} 


These Spanish smugglers are cold, calculating scoundrels | 


lying with my baggage outside, and all I am at present master of is this | 


valueless ring, and a holy keepsake from my lady mother. 


Would your | 


friends, Rawlings, deal in relics of marvellous value? for I doubt not | 


that this I bear upon me is such.” 
The sailor smiled. 


prefer plain silver, after all.” 

“‘ Blessed Mary !”’ said the fosterer, “1 wonder where the old lady 
got this charm,” for I had drawn my mother’s amulet from my bosom. 
“ She told you,” he continued, “‘ never to open it.” 

“ Oh, no, Mark, I was directed when necessity pressed me, to use a 
free discretion.” 

““ Why, then,” returned the fosterer, ‘‘ we will never be in a greater 
mess, Mark. Open it, Hector, dear! Not that I believe in charms, 
although I remember an old man at home that would cure cows when 
they were fairly given over by the smith.” 

“ Well, Mark, your curiosity shall be gratified.” I opened the silken 
envelope, unfolded a sealed paper—no relic was there—but, what an- 
swered our present necessities far better an English bank note for fifty 
pounds. 

‘* Ah—long life to her ladyship !—wasn’t she considerate?” exclaimed 
Mark Antony. “ Talk of relics—isn’t that a beautiful one !”’ 

“ But will it answer our purposes, Rawlings?” I inquired. 

“ Senhor La Pablos would tell you not; but you will see how soon he 
will discover more dollars than we require, and take his chanee. But no 
time must be lost—'tis past midnight ; and within three hours we must 
succeed or fail. Get ready. When the time comes for the trial, minutes 
may crown or mar it,” he said—left us to ourselves : and while the fos- 
terer made up a change of linen, I sate down, and conveyed my parting 
adieus to my friend the voltigeur. 

Rawlings was not long away. He returned, having completed every 
arrangement, as he said—and the following night was named as that 
on which we should make the attempt that would ensure our liberty, 
or rivet our fetters if we failed. The fosterer and I retired, but not to 
sleep ; and we were early afoot, and waiting for some more intelligence 
from the honest. sailor regarding our nocturnal enterprise, when the 
captain of voltigeurs, as was his custom, dropped in to make his morn- 
ing inquiries. 

“Am I to congratulate or condole?” said Captain Cammaran, 
when he made his morning call. “ You are pronounced fit for ser- 
vice by the surgeon; my parole consequently has expired—and no 
doubt you will be required in a day or two to interchange it fur your 
own.” 

“ 7 won't give it,” I returned. 

“ You are wrong, my friend,” replied the voltigeur: “ nothing can 
result from your refusal but personal annoyance. You will be sent into 
La Mota, and, I regret to say, there the prisoners are miserably in- 
convenienced. Think of it well, O'Halloran; escape from the fortress 
is nearly hopeless ; why, then, add to the desagremens of captivity ?— 
Courage! An application has already been made in your favor: why 


not, at least, wait patiently uatil an answer is returned by the minister 


of war ?” 


be patient are manifold. In the first place, [ am in love, and wish to re- 
turn home ; in the second place, I am sick of San Sabastian, and ve 
weary of contemplating the surly features of my host Senhor La Pablos, 
agreeably diversified, it is true, with an occasional visit from an old 
Leonora, deaf as a door-post, and the attentions of an interesting male 
attendant, who, if he be not hanged within a twelvemonth, why I'll for- 
swear physiognomy for ever.” 

“ Oh ! indeed, and you'll have no occasion,” observed Mark Antony : 
“ the gallows is wittten in his face, and, as they say in Connaught— 
Master Fedro is sure to ‘spoil a market.’ ” 

‘* Bah ! my good friend, | have a remedy for all,” returned Camma- 
ran; ‘ one poison neutralizes another—you must find another mistress ; 
and if you are tired of your quarters, why we can look out for others 
which may prove more agreeable.” 

I shook my head. 


“ Well—well—don’t refuse rashly. Tell them you will consider it 


| and our intended escape discovered ? 
“They are true Catholics, I have no doubt; but I fancy they would | 


closed, the weather became worse, and a very skyey appearance he- 
ralded a coming storm. Darkness came—the lamps were lighted— 
the ill-favored attendant laid supper on the table, uncorked a flask 
of wine, and, as he always did, vanished without making a remark. 

“T never will have anything but a poor opinion of that Senhor Pab- 
los,” observed the fosterer; ‘* he’s an inhospitable divil, or on the last 
night he had the honor of entertaining two gentlemen, he would have had 
the common manners to have introduced them to his wife, and taken a 
doch an durris with them afterwards. No matter—here’s luck !—and 
who knows where we'll drink the same toast to-morrow evening ?” 

“Tt were, indeed, difficult to say, Mark. But, hark ! footsteps are 
in the court-yard, "Tis unusual. But, see !—the door opens. Is it pos 
sible? Why, Cammaran! This is a late hour for a visit.” 

“ It is,” said the voltigeur; “but I have a presentiment that you and 
I are about to part.” 

I felt the blood mount to my cheeks. Were then our plans known, 

“ What mean ye, my friend?’ I returned, assuming an air of 
indifference. “No, no,”’ | continued evasively. ‘‘ Warmly as, through 
you kindness, I may have been recommended to the War Minister’s 
consideration, I must not hope the application will prove successful.” 

“You mistake me. It is another chance that probably may end our 
acquaintance. 1am on duty to-night.” 

“« And so are we,” observed the fosterer, in Irish. 

‘* The fact is, we are going to try a sortie. The general has most 
handsomely put the detachment under my command. If I succeed, L 
shall gain promotion—and if Fortune faver me, I'll sweep your works 
extensively before I re-enter the fortress. Well, these things are not ef- 
fected without broken heads—and I have come to have a parting glass 
with two friends I estimate so dearly.”’ 

The occasion of the visit relieved me from desperate alarm. The 


| Frenchman sate for an hour and then took his leave, to make the neces- 


sary arrangements for the intended sortie, which was ordered to com- 
mence at two o'clock. 

Before the voltigeur had cleared the court-yard, Rawlings, attended 
by La Pablos, presented themselves by a private door which communi- 
cated with the garden. The sailor's looks told that affairs went prosper- 
ously. 

‘All is ready for cur attempt. The French sally before day-break— 
and in the noise and confusion on the land-side, we shall be enabled to 
lower ourselves from the curtain, and gain the beach. All depends upon 
ourselves—and for the fidelity of our associates, Senhor La Pablos holds 
himself responsible. You must shift your rigging, however—and here 


| comes your traps.”’ 


element they had been especially intended. 


for a day or two—and trust to the soldier’s best dependence—you call it, | 


happily, in English, 
early to-morrow.”’ 
i “ And the birds will be flown,” added the fosterer, as Cammaran 


‘ the chapter of accidents.’ Farewell! I will c»ll 


closed the door and bade us, as we then believed, “ a last good mor- | was conducted tu prison. 


roe" 

I never felt so impatiently as on that last day when I remained a 
prisoner in San Sebastian. The sun went gloomily to the ocean, the sea 
began to rise and break upon the beach, and with the evening as it 


The ill-visaged attendant brought me two suits of clothes of such 
anomalous cut and composition, as left it impossible to say for which 
The host and sailor drank 
to the success of the expedition—the bell from the tower of San Sebas- 
tian beat twelve—the fosterer told each stroke—and then put up u pious 
supplication to Heaven, that this might be the last time he would ever 
count the same! 

rt 

> We fully endorse all that is said below, which we copy from the 
Boston Notion, in commendation of the Norwicu Ling between this 
city and Boston. We have had frequent opportunity to test the accom- 
When 
the terminus of the road is brought six miles down the river, the work 
on which will be commenced next month, there will be a considerable 
saving in time and the route must become the favorite of the travel- 
ling public. 


‘We can cordially commend to the travelling public this route of travel, 


modations of this line and have never found cause of complaint. 


a , | the accommodations on which are of a superior kind. The Worcester 
“ My dear Cammaran,” I replied, “ the reasons why I should not | and Norwich cars are 0 sumptuous and commodious as to render a run 


over the railroad a real luxury. Of the boats which ply between Nor- 
wich and New York it is almost unnecessary to speak, for they are famous 
in travelling annals. Who has not heard of the magnificence, strength, 
and speed of the Great Steamer Worcester, so ably commanded by Capt. 
Vanderbilt, brother to the “Commodore?” This fine craft has, during 
the past season, undergone a thorough overhauling, and is now in apple- 
pie order from “‘ stem to stern,” and refulgent in the glory of a new coat 
of paint. 

"The Cleopatra has also been repainted and fitted up during the winter. 
She is a gem of a steamboat, and is commanded by as gallant and cour- 
teous a Captain as ever trodadeck. Wespeak of Capt. Dustan, a gen- 
tleman who is well known and in high favor with the — pu lic. 
This line is “ bound to go” for its popularity is firmly established.’ 

——[——_>_ 

Braxpinc.—A man who was recently convicted of manslaughter in 
Wake county, N. C, was sentenced to be branded with the letter “ M” 
in the brawn of the thumb of the left hand, and to be imprisoned for six 
months—the hot brand to remain on the hand till the prisoner should 
have repeated three times, “God save the State.”” The branding took 
piace forthwith at the bar, in the presence of the Court; and the prisoner 


— 
lt is stated in the London papers that Worpsworra has been 
induced, by letters from Sir Robert Peel and the Lord Chamberlain, to 


accept the offiee of Poet Laureate, vacated by the death of Souruer. 





eee 
Original. 
BY JOHN NEAL. 


There is long score against us asa nation. The brotherhood that 
was acknowledged by Pulaski in owr day of trial, ought never to be fur- 
gotten by us, while there breathes a Pole worthy of the name. 

FOLSKO POWSTAN! HURRAH! 


Poland, awake! The spirit of the Past 
Leading thy buried legions out, 
With banners sounding like the northern blast, 
When Earth and Sea and Sky are overeast, 
Waits thy long smothered battle shout, 
Hurrah! 
Wake Poland, wake! Who is there to withstand 
Thy trumpet-song of death—the cry— 
The wail of woe—the tear—the outstretched hand 
Of his own Old and awful Father-land, 
Appealing to the troubled sky, 
Hurrah! 


Up Poland, up! along thy mighty shore 
The bulwark of the Christian World, 
Where countless Poles have perished in the roar 
Of Turk and Tartar legions, tumbling hoar, 
Lo! Thy great flag once more unfurled ! 
Hurrah ! 


To arms! Toarms! and let all Europe hear 
Once more that old “‘ barbarian gong,” 
Sounding through all thy borders, and the cheer 
That followed thy reply, with lifted spear, 
And charging hest, and trumpet-song ! 
Hurrah ! 


To horse! to horse! the People are awake; 
The nations all along thy shore! 
Thrones are encountering thrones—and empires quake, 
And all the dust about thee burns to take 
Its ancient hero-shape once more ! 
Hurrah ! 





Up Poland, up! It cannot be that those 


For whom thou wast a shield so long, 
The Christian World! can look upon thy foes 
Without a kindling memory of thy woes, 
Land of the generous and strong! 


Hurrah ! 
—— 


A SCENE. IN THE LIFE OF TORQUATO TASSO. 
BY MISS PARDOE. 


{t was evening; and a bright moon, riding through a sky whose deep 
plue was unsullied by a single cloud, shed its flood of clear culd light over 
the fair ity of Florence; brought into strong and bold relief, the outline 
ot the lofty hills by which it is partially surrounded; gave to the villa- 
studded plain which stretches towards Pisa, the aspect of a sheet of mol- | 
ten silver; made the fairy bridge of the Trinity look like a band of ivory 
inking together the two shores of the lovely Arno, whose mimic waves 
were dancing and crisping beneath the splendor of the hour; slept upon 
the lofty tower of the cathedral; and relieved, by its bright flakes of 
ight, and the long deep shadows with which they were contrasted, the 
neavy Tuscan architecture of the ducal palace. 

In a spacious apartment of that regal habitation, and beside a high- | 
arched casement, which was widely opened to admit the moonlight that 
poured across the tapestry covered floor, sat a lady, so beautiful, that al- 
though forty summers had already passed over her head, and that the 
traces of both care and passion were written upon her brow, she seemed 
to have defied alike time and trial to rob her of her haughty and excelling | 
loveliness. It was the Grand Duchess of Tuscany, the wife of Francesco 
de Medici, the celebrated and worthless Bianca Capella, of whom it has 
been said by an accomplished writer of the present day, that “ her story 
was a romance and her death a tragedy.” Further within the chamber, | 
and beyond the influence of the cold light which rested upon the person 
of the lady, reclined a man some four or five years her junior, whose lofty 
and well-proportioned figure gave a promise of strength and vigor which | 





was negatived by the worn and languid although handsome countenance | 
above it. 

e of his bearing, would at once have distinguished him as the sove- | 
reign of the grand-duchy, and the representative of the princely line of | 


The extraordinary magnificence of his dress, and the majestic | 


the Medici, without the witness of the elaborately carved shield, bearing | ed words superfluous: 


| determination ? 


| an accredited member of the court. 
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the arms of his house, by which the tall back of the large oaken chair 
in which he sat was surmounted, and which was fully revealed in the 
strong light of asilver lamp that was suspended from the ceiling imme- 
diately above it. He held a paper in his hand, upon which he oceasion- 
ally dropped his heavy eyes, though rather, as it seemed, instinctively, 
than from any inciination to devipher its contents. But there was yet 
another individual in the chamber, standing a few paces distant from the 
regal pair, and immediately in front of the Grand Duchess, whose nobi- 
lity, based upon a genius which was to render him immortal, was, never- 
theless, not sufficiently recognised at that moment to entitle him to a seat 
in so august a presence. The person in question wore a plain dress of 
black velvet, fitted closely to his tall and elastic figure, which was grace- 
fully rather than powerfully moulded, and was principally conspicuous 
for the exquisite symmetry of his limbs, and for a certain expression of 
lofty and powerful intellect, which made him, despite the elevated rank 
and sumptuous apparel of his companions, by far the most prominent 
and interesting figu:es of the group. If, however, this were the first im- 
pression produced by the appearance of the individual under mention, a 
second glance complicated the feeling of the observer, fur there was a 
wild and wandering expression in his large deep eye, and an occasional 
restlessness in his manner, which told that the flame within burned at 
times too fiercely for the goodly lamp from whence it emanated, and that 
it had been fed so lavishly as to endanger all within the sphere of its in- 
fluence. 

Such was Torquato Tasso, as, in the year 1585, the immortal au- 
thor of Gerusalemme Liberata, stood a suppliant before the sovereigns 


| of Tuscany. 


The ducal houses of Medici and Ferrara had been long at feud, and 
Tasso had warmly espoused the party of his friend and patron, Alfonso, 
Duke of Ferrara, to whom, in terms of grateful affection, he had dedi- 
cated his wondrous epic; whose sister he had loved even to madness; 
and in whose cause he bad put forth several writings, in which he had 
deeply wounded the pride of the Florentine nobility. The aberration of 
intellect of which he had been occasionally the victim since the discover 
of his ill-fated passion, and the imprisonment by which it was followed, 
had so thoroughly unsettled his tastes and habits, that, pursued by ima- 
ginary evils, he had wandered to Turin, to Rome, and thence to Sorren- 
te; but the magnet around which all the deepest feelings of his nature un- 
ceasingly revolved, drew him back once more to Fertara, where the vio- 
lence of his passion for the Princess Leonora displayed itself so publicly, 
that he was carried as a lunatic to the Hospital of St. Anne. The hy- 
pochondriacal malady deepened upon him in his compulsory solitude; 
but conscious that his incarceration, far from originating in vindictive- 
ness on the part of Alfunso, had been designed by that prince rather asa 
boon than a punishment, he employed his weary leisure in writing letters 
to the Italian courts, imploring their interference to terminate a captivity 
which he believed to be rapidly undermining his reason. His entreaties 
were at length complied with; and on the occasion of the marriage of 
Donna Virginia de Medici with Don Cesare d’Este, Tasso withdrew to 
Mantua, and a short time afterwards, when a reconciliation was effected 
between the houses of Medici and Ferrara, the Grand-Duchess of Tus- 
cany having expressed a wish to see the author of the Gerusalemme, 
he was invited to Fiorence by the sovereign, who seldom suffered a re- 
quest of Bianca to remain unsatisfied; while Tasso, on his side, probably 
feeling that Ferrara was no longer to himthe home which it had once 
been, and still imbued with that love of wandering which had of late 
years formed so conspicuous a feature of his character, readily yielded 
himself to the invitation, and was so courteously received by the beauti- 


| ful Bianea, that, after celebrating her attractions in a score of deathiess 


lyrics, he resolved to offer his services to Francis, and to attach himself 
to the court of Tuscany. 

As the project presented itself, he ascertained that the Della Cruscan 
Academy, which had constituted itself the supreme court of criticism in 
Italy—pethaps, partly moved by a desire to ensure its own popularity 
among the patricians of Florence, whom he had so deeply offended—had 


| resolved to subject to the ordeal of their shallow and verbal analysis, the 


Gerusalemme ; and great as was the contempt in which he individually 
held their decisions, Tasso was, nevertheless, aware that their verdict 
might operate unfavorably upon the mass of his countrymen, who were 
either too incolent or too prejudiced to form their owa unbiassed judg- 
ment upon a work into which he had woven the brightest portion of his 
genius. Can it be wondered at that this reflection gave strength to his 

He hesitated no longer. He at once addressed a let- 


| ter to Francis, in which he implored his protection against the attacks 


which he had been taught to expect, and which were to involve both his 
person and his writings; and in return for this con lescension, he volun- 
teered to devote all his energies, both of body and mind, to the interests 
of Tuscany. But the Grand Duke had appropriated the affront which 
Tasso had offered to the Florentine aristocracy; and not even the entrea- 


ties of his consort could shake his resolution for r venge upon the un 


happy poct. Vanity, ambition, and the love of power, alike urged Bis 
anca to persevere in her endeavor to procure the reception of Tasso as 
Every endeavor, both on her part, 
and on that of the poet himself, had hitherto failed, and it had been with 


| considerable difficulty that the Grand Duke had been induced to grant 
| the interview which we are about to describe, and which had commenced 
| by a presentation of the petition which Francis held in his hand, and 


over which ds he received it from the poet, he had glanced his eye list- 
lessly, and with a stolid expression of countenance which almost render- 
‘I cannot entertain the prayer with honor to my- 
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self,” he said coldly, as he slowly raised his heavy eyelids, and looked 
from the paper which he held towards the ; “for net even your 
skill, sir bard, can blind me to the fact, that we of Florence are in- 
debted to the reconciliation which we have just effected with the house 
of Ferrara, for the proffer of Torquato Tasso’s services.” 

“I came to Florence by your highness’s invitation,” was the somewhat 
haughty reply. 

“T admit the fact; but it is not the less certain that in the feud which 
has so long divided the courts of Ferrara and Tuscany, you have little 
served my interests either by word or pen; and surely you, the friend of 
princes, and the lyrist of royal dames, would not lean your fortunes upon 
the nobili artisti of Florence,” or i/ giogo della nuova tirannide della 
casa Medici—I1 believe that I do not err in thus reporting your own 
words 7” 

“‘ We must strive to overlook the intemperance of his Janguage in the 
brilliancy of his genius,” said Bianca, with a gracious smile, intended to 
blunt the edge of the Grand Duke’s sarcasm. “Suffer the graceful com- 
positions which he has lately addressed to myself, my lord, to counter- 
act, in your mind, the hasty expressions wrung from himby party feeling.” 

“If report wrong him not,” pursued Francis, who evidently entertain- 
ed a great distaste to the poet, ‘his homage to the sex does not always 
confine itself to adulatory sonnets; even where the strong barriers of birth 
and station might compel him to a more guarded worship; and your high- 
ness has rather to thank his necessities than his sincerity for the verbal 
incense which he has offered at your shrine.” 

As the Grand Duke spoke, Tasso advanced a couple of paces towards 
him; his eye burnt with light, his lofty figure dilated, and he crushed be- 
tween his hands the velvet cap which he had withdrawn on his entrance 
into the apartment. Every nerve quivered, and his beauty was almost 
fearful as he shock back the dark mass of curling hair which fell low 
along his cheeks, while a smile, that was half bitterness and half defi- 
ance, played about his lip. ‘Ihe eyes of Francis were fixed upon bim at 
the moment ; for he designed that not only the irony with which he spoke, 
but also the subject to which he had made allusion, should wound the 
sensitive spirit of his listener; yet, nevertheless, there was something so 
overpowering in the wild emotion which his words had conjured up, that 
he suffered himself to be interrupted almost unconsciously, when the poet 
vehemently exclaimed— 

“You do well to reproach me, my lord duke, and to cast back upon 
my spirit the load which it has long been striving to shake off! It is true 
that I have loved—deeply and passionately—as those only can love who 
look beyond earth and earthly things for fuel to feed the fire which con- 
sumes them. I have loved and suffered—the heart does not etudy place 
or pedigree when it vives itself away; for where itis warm and honest, 
it must in every case ennoble the object of its worship. And yet, men 
who bow down before an ermine-bordered mantle and a glittering star, 
called it madness in Torquato Tasso to love perfection, because is was so 
robed. Out on the sycophants! Oue throb of such a passion was worth 
the lip-service of a century.” 

The enthusiast paused for a moment, and the Grand Duke was about 
to speak, when the Lady Bianca, whose flashing eye and burning cheek 
betrayed how deeply she had been moved by the energy of the poet, 
made a gesture we silence, as she looked imploringly towards her con- 
sort. 

“‘ And what though I stand before your highness, proffering fealty to 
the house of Medici,” pursued Tasso proudly, ‘ I am no vulgar plebeian 
unworthy of the service that I seek. I am the son of that Bergamo 
Tasso who, not content with the unsullied nobility of his birth, rendered 
himself honored by his virtues, and distinguished by his genius, and 
upon whose tomb it was held sufficient to inscribe the words, Ossa 
Bernardi Tassi. For myself, my lord, my only crime has been that I 
have clung too closely to the cause which I espoused; but, surely, if 
your highness hath found it meet to extend the hand of fellowship to the 
sovereign of Ferrara, it may be also fitly granted to those to whom he has 
vouchsafed his friendship.” 

“Tasso pleads well, my lord,” said the Grand Duchess, “ and, I 
trust, not vainly. As he has truly stated, he is no common suppliant; 
his fame is bruited throughout Italy; and if he be but just to his own 
powers, he will be an ornament to the court of Tuscany.” 

“ The academy judges otherwise,” said Francis, drily. 

A withering curl of scorn played about the mouth of the poet. “ And 
shall a Medici bow down his judgment to such a fiat,” he exclaimed 
contemptuously. ‘Shall a Medici consent to test the outpourings of 
genius by the verdict of a bench of dullards, who suffer the bright spark 
of thought emitted by the spirit to escape them, while they are strug- 
gling amid the sea of words upon which it scintillates? Shall a Medici 
content himself to deal with those emanations of intellect with which the 
Creator has permitted his creatures, from time to time, to light up the 
dull materialism ef a sensual and selfish world, as the school-boy cons his 
daily task? What are love, ambition, fame—save as the spirit robes 
them with its own brightness, and invests them with its own glory ?— 
What is even life itself, save a hideous skeleton, until the glowing dra- 
peries of mind have been flung over it, and lent a grandeur and a grace 
to the crude mass beneath them? Let the Della Cruscan sages cavil at 
words—’tis their vocation—and the extent of their intellectual power 

will reach no further than to make them the world’s gibe ; but the house 
of Medici and the author of the Gerusalemme look for a worthier and a 
prouder immortality !”’ 


eS SED tat nlp illest Mptionat Set no 
* Tasso, during the courtly controversy in which he supported the party of his 
patron, had so designated the Florentine nobility. ' — 


“Tam content to share mine with the academy,” was the cold reply 
of the Grand-Dcke. “ We will detain you no longer, sir. Her highness 
thanks you for the courtly phrases in which you have done her homage ; 
and Ladd my own acknowledgments for the proffer you have made of 
your talents and services to the court of Tuscany. While you continue 
in Florence, al! honor shall be paid to you as my invited guest, even by 
the nodili artisti, for whom you have expressed so sovereign a contempt; 
but | cannot interfere with the decisions of the academy.” 

“T shall not urge you further, my lord duke,” said the poet, “nor 
will I longer intrude upon your hospitality. Futurity will be the judge 
between me and my crities. Florence has granted a lordly tomb alike to 
Michael Angelo and to Machiavel, and perchance Rome will not refuse 
a resting-place to the ashes of Torquato Tasso.” 


“You speak gloomily, signor,” said Bianca Capella, in her softest and 
most sympathising tone. 

“Not so, madam, although perchance somewhat solemnly; for such 
a grave as I aspire to gain will not be lightly won. Fare you well, lady. 
This was my last appeal; and to-morrow | depart. I leave my grati- 
oS your highnesses—it has been nobly earned, and regally com- 


“At least, sir poet, wear this trinket, to recall sometimes to your 
memory Bianca of Tuscany,’’ said the Grand Duchess, and while she 
spoke she withdrew a heavy chain of gold from her neck, which, as 
Tasso knelt before her, she flung over his head; and then, extending to- 
wards him her smal! and beautiful hand, which he pressed with reve- 
rence to his lips, she added graciously—‘* Whatever may be the decree 
of the academy, rest assured that you leave behind you warm friends in 
Florence, who will rejoice in your prosperity.” 

‘Heaven prosper the Grand Duchy!’ murmured Taago, in a low deep 
voice ; and when he had risen from his knee, and made a profound obe- 
dience to Francis de Medici, which was courteously but coldly returned, 
he quitted the apartment, and hurriedly withdrew from the precincts of 

e 


Early on the morrow, Torquato Tasso was on his way to Rome. 
— — 
For the Brother Jonathan. 
MAY DAY. 


BY MRS. C. BE. DA PONTE. 


First voice.—See from earth green verdure springing, 

Hark, to birds in rapture singing, 
Nature dressed with life and gladness, 
Throws aside her robes of sadness, 
While from azure skies, she flings 
Delicious oders from her wings ; 
Joyful bursts the opening day, 
’Tis the merry first of May. 

Second voice.—Ye, who smile with sullen lip, 
Dew fiem flowers may not sip, 
Weeping eyes and brows of care, 
Crowns of roses must not wear. 
Ye who love to wander long— 
With a flee. step and a song— 
Haste to perfumed bowers awsy, 
’Tis the merry first of May. 


First voice.—Come, our barque is on the lake, 
Hither boughs and berries take ; 
Rippling waves flow calm and clear, 
Lightly winds are sweeping there; 4 
Hours unheeded fly, as we 
O’er the stream glide merrily. 
Hail with smiles the balmy day, 
’Tia the merry first of May. 


Second voice. —Wind that stealest fresh from heaven, 
Guide us safe at close of even,’ 
When upon the sparkling tide,’ 
Homeward in our boat we glide ; 
Guide us when the shadow lies 
On the lake’s reflected skies, 
Safely then wild waves may flow, 
Gently, wind—ab, gently blow. 

——— 
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Th. American Bible Society have completed « Bible forth blind 
This is well; the light of the Gospel will enable those who “walk in 
darkness” to bear with cheerfulness the afflictive dispensation of Provi- 
dence which renders outward objects to them @ blank, 


The amount of United States Treasury Notes out standing on the Ist 


inst., was 11,632,075. 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION 


more, and we, having 


This exhibition having been open for a week o 
examination of it, are now 


) form 


60 (nal u 


spent the greater part ef that time in the 


ready to give such a description as wil enable our rea st some 


idea of its merits. Todescribe, in worda, a painting, e reader 
or hearer can appreciate the effect produced, is impossible; neverthe- 
less, it is not difficult for all to understand whether an artist has made 
is chiefly upon this point that 


advance or retrogression in his art; and it 


praise or dispraise should rest. Nothing could be more unjust than to 
bring in comparison and rivalry an old and long established artist and 
but the relative degree of im- 


} 


it just begun his career; 
provement which either bas made in a given time, is a fair sub, 


one , 


as 
ect of 
criticism, 

In our remarks upon the paintings in this year’s exhibition, we shall 
endeavor to exercise our judgment ; and for commendation or censure 
we shall consult our taste rather than ourfeelings. It would be exceed- 
ingly agreeable to praise all the works of our favorite artists, and sub- 
stitute silence for censure with regard to the rest; but this is not the 
course we have resolved to pursue. Having, as we believe, some title to 
connoisseurship and considerable independence of mind, we shall speak 
publicly our opinion as we should express it to the ear of private friend- 
ship, and undoubtedly, in so doing, shall give offence to many who were 
intended by nature and their stars, to be useful members of society ; but 
who, in taking up the palatie and the brush, have woefully ‘‘ mistaken 
their vocation.” 

For convenience, we shall begin with the beginning, and take up the 
paintings generally in their course, omitting all such 4s are beneath criti- 
cism. These latter, from the difference of tastes always to be found 
among critics, will however find panegyrists, and their unlucky perpetra- 
tors be satisfied. 

Alter the wearisome ascent to the gallery (sic itur ad astra) we are 
glad to sit down and contemplate, at leisure, the formidable array of 


pictures. Assuredly there is no lack of quantity: the eye grows weary 


with the very idef of examining carefully, and pronouncing our opinion | 


upon so many. Butit is only with the better portion of them that we 
have to deal. 
Nos. 1 & 5, are two cabinet pictures—fancy portraits—full length by 


J. B. Read 


mere boy ; certainly he is yet in his teens, and therefore should be con- 


This artist is, as we should suppose by his appearance, a 


sidered asadebutant. These two sketches are in a good school of art, 


and discover in the painter a clear perception of the beautiful in both | 


form and color. We have no doubt that he will one day distinguish 
himse't 
It does not strike the 
eye very forcibly at first, but will bear examination. 

3. Mountain Willow-Wemock Creek—69 
Valley of Eversham. These are landscapes of more than ordinary merit 


by an artist but little known (M. Livingston. ) 


" ° bs ‘ 
2. Moon-light Scené—This is a good picture. 
Pass in Switzerland—55 


The second one is the 
best, and it divides attention with the beautiful one, beneath it, by Cole. 
There are no faults in this artists style which will not disappear in some 
of his subsequent productions. These and his other pictures in the ex- 
hibition, want mellowness, atmosphere and warmth, and yet he may well 
be satisfied with his success so far. 

6 & 66. Humorous Sketches by Clonney.—They are very good for a 
beginner (as we take him to be, never having met his name before) and 
promise ultimate success. 

925 & 97 By Powell.—Will not add to the reputation of the artist. 
He has other pictures in the collection of which we shall speak. 

12, 45,87. &c 
last and 149, seem to have been received by the good natured hanging com- 
mittee, to give the visitors something to laughat. 'Tis pity there were not 
a “hanging committee” to thin off the villainous had painters. 

14, Death of Raphael. By F. Fink.—There are ma 1y good things 
about this picture tho’ most people at ; 

21. The lover By G. 
It tells the story to the life. Can it 
placed in that uncomfortable position ? 

26. The Duel. By G. Jenkins 
falls. 


27, 32, & 99, landscapes, by A.B. Durand. The first of these is a 
quiet farm scene. It is a good picture, but not in the best style of this | 


»&c. By E. Rousseau.—These pictures, especially the 


first 
W. 


be that the artist 


glance will pass it by 


dismissed. Flagg.—This is excellent 


has ever been 


In this duel the artist is the one that 


| the fourth of a gentleman. 


artist. The second is a s)iendid effort. It is perfectly like the scene it 


pretends to pourtray. Both of these, however, area litle hard. They 
want something which the artist could give them if he could see them as 
others see them. He has other pictures here, of which we shall speak. 
28, 199, & 239—Portraits by H.Jndman. 


them, but this is 


The first is the best of 


not equa! to his former exhibitions. 


There are young 
aspirants who have entered the arena, whe will distance him in the race, 
if he do not rise and exert that genius which he is well known to possess. 

aL. This is a very large pic- 
ture, and to our eyes possesses no merit whatever. The figure of the 


Girl at prayers, by J. E. Freeman. 


girl might be cut out, and something made of it. 
33, 95, 112, 1384 & 342—Portraits, &e., by H. P. Gray. 


is a lady. 


The first 

The picture would attract attention and commendation any- 
The style reminds us of Aliston, but he has undoubtedly formed 
his tastes on the models left by the Great Masters. 


where. 
Mr. Gray is a 
very young man, and yet has scarcely a superior in his art in this coun- 
try—always except Al/sfon. He is one of the very few who have had 
the advantage of a study and practice in Rome and Florence, though we 


doubt not that he would, unaided by such study abroad, have marked 


- out a path for himself which would bave led to an enduring reputation. 


His other pictures in this year’s collection are not so good as his exhibi- 
tion in former years. 

38, 187 & 268. Three landscapes by 7. Doughty. We always 
expect great things from this artist, but we are somewhat disappointed 
this year. Perhaps it is that he has more and abler competitors than 
These landscapes, however, are just such as would be an orna- 
ment to any parlour. 

40, 51, 83 and 107—Portraits, by C. G. Thompson:—The first is of 
Mrs. Smith—the second of a beautiful lady—the third of Bryant, and 


usual. 


The face of Mrs. Smith does not please us, 
though, for aught we know, it may be like. The head seems top-heavy 

The next one (51) is the 
artist’s best picture, and does him much credit. That of Bryant is good 


asa portrait. This artist has other paintings here of which we shall 


—we think it cannot be a faithful portrait. 


speak. 

42 is a head by a young lady—very young we should suppose. 

44—The Trapper—This cannot be the one we have read of in Cooper's 
novels. If it be, he has sadly degenerated. 

52—Portrait by S. S. Osgood.—This is the only picture shown by 
the artist this season, and it does not enhance his former reputation. 

54—View of Mount Etna, by 7’ Cole—164 and 196 Landscapes. The 
first though a good picture, (for Cole paints no bad ones) is not striking, 
but wins by degrees. ‘The other two will please more. We shall speak 
of him more at length anon. 

59—The Letter, by G. A. Baker, jr..—This is one of the best fancy 
portraits bere, It is in Huntington’s style, and most people would sup- 
pose it by that artist. Let Mr. Baker paint a few more such, and he will 
see few above him. 

61, 68 and 222—Portraits, by C. C. Ingham.—Good, of course, so 
far as exqusite finish goes, though not equal to those he has heretofore 
exhibited. That of Channing (68) is the best. 

74—Dolce far niente, by Flagg—pretty good—save that the lady's 
eyes are enormuus. 

80, 116, 241 and 323—Landscapes, by R. Hovell, of Sing Sing.— 
This seems to be the debut of this artist among us, and we heartily wel- 
come him. The second one (116) is a very beautiful picture. We 
should be glad to exchange a hundred of the heads which have been 
“ taken off”’ for another like it. 

81—By Capellima passable picture of man with a clarionet. 

85, 121 and 162—Portraits, by D. Bronson.—The second is of him- 
self: it is good as a painting, but is not so good a likeness as a miniature 
of him in the exhibition, by Mrs 


Bogardus. The other is an excellent 


portrait, in the best style of the artist. The picfhre deserves a better 
place than it ocenpies. This artist has other pictures here, and we shall 
speak of him again. 

ec : 

Avnoruer Boat Lost.—The steamer ToutcHicar, Capt. Otway, on. 
her passage from New Orleans for this port, was snagged and sunk on 
Saturday last, about 15 miles below New Orleans, in the Mississippi ri- 
ver. A passenger from Montgomery, name unknown, was drowned. 
The boat and cargo a total loss—on the former no insurance; the latter 
partly covered. 





Coincipences.—After trying fur twenty years to see Niagara toge- 


ther, we—that is the Rev. Mr Pierpont and “ ourself,” parted at Bos- 
ton, with arrangements al! made for a trip thither in the course of a few 
weeks. But changes happened, and we were separated—he for the 


West, and we for the south of Europe. Thinking it hardly worthwhile | 


to go abroad again, without having seen a little more of home, we de- 
termined :» journey a few thousand miles in the western and south- 
western States, tobegin with—in other words to go to Italy by the way of 
Ohio and Illinois, and the Rocky Mountains. Having ‘“‘ done up” these 
empires, we were hurrying home, by way of Niagara, to embark from 
New York; when, being at Buffulo, preparing to visit the Falls, we 
happened to turn our eyes in passing a large wooden pillar, by the tavern 
door—we saw a little bit of a notice wafered up there, to this effect— 
“Rev Mr. Pierpont of Boston will preach this evening” &c. &e. 
Capital! so—off we started—found our man haif asleep in his chair— 


waked him with a slap he'll never forget to his dying day—reminded | 
him of our arrangements made twenty years before, and repeated, half a | 


dozen times since, to go to Niagara together; got his consent—and, to 
make a long story short, succeeded in visiting the Falls dogecher. Was 
it not wonderful? All our best concerted plans for twenty years baffled 
and defeated—only to prove that chance could do more for us than we 
could do for ourselves; when we had every reason in the world to be- 
lieve that we were hundreds of miles apart—and must be thousands 
before we should ever meet again. It was our first visit—his third or 
fourth, to the Falls. But worse and more provoking by far than all that 
had happened, year after year, to keep us asunder when we had set our 
hearts upon going there, for the first time, togcther, it was that wonder- 
ful night, a few years ago, when the whole Empyrean was afie with 
multiplying brightness—the stars falling by thousands into the great 


deep of Niagara, and the stupid innkeeper—we haven't the heart to | 


give his name—was afraid to wake us! Justthink of that! After twenty 
years of disappointment, delay and baffled contrivances, to be thrown 
together—dumped down as it were—upon the outermost verge of these 
trembling oceans, with “the Earth shaking under us—banners on high, 
and streamers unfurling away in the sky”—the Heavens all ina blaze 
above our heads and nobody alive to give us a punch, orto cry, what ho, 
there !—wake ! the heavens are passing away with a great noise ! 
Sst lipped 


PHILOSOPHICAL QUERIES, 


Is there any relationship between the first day of April and the Dey of 
All-jeers ? 
If a wheel runs easier for being tired, would the same effect follow the 


same cause in the case of a horse? 


Is Mad. Celeste the same individual spoken of under the title ef “* Me- 


chanique Celeste ?”’ 

Is there any affinity between spring carts and spring radishes ? 

The tariff imposes a duty of cents on wines. Would the Sublime 
Porte be subject to this duty, should he visit the United States ? 

Is the reason that Miss Sedgwick writes so seldom of late, because 
she has previously written Hope Leslie? 

The following were stolen from “ Panch:” 


Is Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful, equal to Deaf Burke on the 
Eye? 

Is there any connexion between Ca-bul and John Bull? 

What relationship is there between Cranbourne Alley and Hyder Ali? 

Was Ben Jonson as successful a dramatist as Ben Lomond? 

If the “ Peace of the valley has fled,’”’ where has it concealed itself? 

Is Sir Francis Bond Head related, in the remotest degree, to the New 
River Head ? 

Is there any similarity between the “Chaste Nine” and the Happy- 
nine (Mountains)i _ 


Was Arthur's Seat ever placed in the same room as Arthur’s Round 


Table? 


a 


Sportinc —“Genta” are partic larly recommended to put the pow- 
der into their guns before the shot, and to withdraw ramrods from barrels 
previously to firing. The first of these directions may be reversed when 


the “Gents” form a shoot g which will be a sure way to avoid 
accidents In thia case, also, the r noval of each other’s | ercussion 
caps, orthe ponring of beer into the flint locks, will be fond excellent 
spurt, and likewise condu to ge il safety. 

N.B. Geese, ducks and barn-door fow ¢ may not be shot without 
special licence from their } riet 
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The Paris Correspondent of the National Intelligencer has the follew- 


| ing items :— 


Colonel Thorn gave a grand concert for the benefit of she victims at 
Guadaloupe His own family and amateur friends were successful as 
aids to great professional artists. The price of the tichet of admission 
to his hotel was twenty francs: the proceeds fell little short of twelve 
thousand. For the Countess of Sparre’s similar concert, one thousand 
| tickets were quickly sold at ten francs. One of the most famous pulpit 
orators preached at the chuzch of St. Roche for the same object on Tues- 
day last; the seats withina ma:ked area were disposed of at twenty 
francs and more each; the Queen and other female members of the royal 
family were present and hberal contributors; the tetal of the collection 
| is stated at fifty thousand francs. Victor Hugo’s trilogy, the Burgraves, 
performed last Saturday for the benefit of the Guadaloupe sufferers (the 
fourth representation only) yielded but two thousand six hundred francs. 
The Duke of Bordesux has subscribed five thousand franes to the Guad- 
aloupe charity fund. The duke laments that he is not richer—to be more 
munificent. 

It is reported that arrangements are in progress at Madrid for amatch 
between the young Queen Isabella and the son of Jerome Napoleon, 
Prince de Montfort; the young Prince, ‘ nephew of the Emperor Nicho- 
las and cousin of Queen Victoria,” and with personal merits which her 
Spanish Majesty bas witnessed, cannot, say the Napoleonists, fail to suc- 
ceed. Q.deh.? We await festivals of every kind on the approaching 
nuptials of Louis Philippe’s daughter, the Princess Clementine. 


Of the annual exhibitien at the Louvre, he says: 


I have passed about two hours in them, and could scarcely consent to 
to bestow one more on such a collection. In the newspapers, the Com- 
mitiee of Choice are mercilessly rated for absurd favoritism. If half 
the allegations be true, we may infer that many of the rejected perform- 
ances surpass the elect. I trust that this is the ease—for the honor of 
the French pencil. The wits observe of the committee, what they say of 
the dramatic censors—their stupidity is evidenced even more in what 

they leave than what they exclude. The exhibition may be thought bet- 
| ter than that of last year, because less by some five or six hundred 
pieces; none of your cities, however they may envy the libraries. old 
galleries, and public edifices of Paris, need regret the want of such an 
| annual display of the abuse of the brush. Some of the landscapes and 
sea views are very good; so thegreater part of the miniatures; so the 
specimens of lithography and photography, and some of the productions 
of the chisel ; but the many battles are generally confused and coarse, 
| and the proportion, on the whule, enormous, of pictures about or beneath 
mediocrity. In coloring, more hideous wrong was never anywhere done 
(except, perhaps, in the same city) to human flesh and natural scenery. 
Some of the portraits deserve all praise; preeminently, one by Scheffer, 
of the late Duke of Orleans. The majority of the portraits are paltry: 
the omission of the namesin the printed catalogue occasions disappoint- 
ment; some sense of the daubing may account for the fastidiousness in 
this case of men and women who love and seek notoriety in every other. 
This exhibition is happily free from the grossly indecent representations 
on canvass with which the antecedent were reproachable. 

—_—_ 

Immense Fire.—On the 30th ult.; a tremendous fire broke vut at 
Wilmington, N.C It commenced in the rear of the store occupied by 


Messrs. Russell & Gammell. The wind blowing a perfect gale. 


The fire commenced onthe south side of Princess street, extending west 
to the river, and east to Second street, sweeping everything in its course 
north, with the exception of four buildings which were built of brick. 

Nearly eight squares of buildings have been consumed, including the 
Methodist Church, Jones’ Hotel, and about 100 other buildings, among 
which were some of the most splendid residences in the place. Besides 
this, the Rail Road Depot, Furnace, Machine shop, and Bridge ; and in 
fact every building connected with the depot ; also 6 locomotives, tools, 
and every other article belonging to the same, saviog only 8 locomotives, 
and the cars, which were in at the time. 

There have also been entirely consumed, 1,000,000 shingles, 800,000 
staves, 10,000 barrels turpentine, and 3,000 barrels of tar, besides 
other goods and merchandise. 

The estimated loss is $300,000, of which the Railroad Co. come in 
for $100,000. 

Some of the principal sufferers are Alex. Anderson, John Hall, Messrs. 
Brown and De Rossett, Robert H. Cowen, P. K. Dickenson, Thomas 
D. Meares, Wm. Calder, John Noyes, Mr. Lawton, Messrs. Love, Hall 
& Armstrong, Alex. McKae, and Wm. C. Lord. 

One- fourth of the entire population have been by this dreadful fire 
turned out of doors, many of them without a shelter for the night, and 
not acent in the world. The insurance is about $100,000. 
| —- 
| Tre Canat Opes.—This is the day fixed for the commencement of 
| the Canal Navigation. Up to 12 o'clock twelve boats cleared for the 

West. We believe that the Canals hereabouts are all in good navigable 

condition. — Albany Jour. May }. 





Lox pos, April 9 —Health of her Majesty—All the arrangements have 
heen made at Buckingham Palace for the interesting event in the Royal 


, 
be very shortly expected. The attendants 


house hold, which may now 


have been all summoned to their posts, and the apartments assigned to 


1 
the nhvyeicians have 


» been prepared in case of a sudden emergency 
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GOING A MAYING.,. 


PETERSON. 


ee 


BY CHARLES J. 
Ou ! let us go a maying. 
we will away into the country, the fresh, green, breezy country. Through 


our open casement the cool air comes in gushes, fragrant with blowing | 
We can hear the rustle of lilacs in the garden, | 
Hark ! the whistle of a bird— | 


vivlets and budding trees. 
as they scatter their perfume around. 
and with the sound we are away, climbing the hill side and watching for 
the early nests as when we were a boy. We are in the country—in ima. 
gination at least—idling in sylvan glades, listening to gurgling streams, 
bathing our temples in the soft, south wind, and loitering among green 
meadows where the dewy footprints of April have left flowers at every 
step. Not a cloud is whitening the sky. The brown hills glisten in the 
sunbeams like the golden armor of a god, and along the valley glitters 


the dancing river, as if it were a chain of jewels ; while the waving of 


boughs, the rustle of grass, the murmur of waters, the carol of birds, | 


and the joyous laugh of childhood thrill our very heart, and bring back 
our youth. Ob! let us go a maying. 

All through the long winter months we have been waiting for this day. 
When the snows of January spun in the tempest we turned from the 
chilly prospect and dreamed of May. When the ice ground in the rivers 
of February, and the trees groaned shivering with pain, we thought how 
different would be the mornings of May, when the streams would go 
singing by, the trees be green and luxuriant, and we should be abroad 
brushing the dew drops from the grass with a sound like the ringing of 


silver bells. And when in March, the hail pattered against the case- 


ment, and the rivers roared by swollen and yellow, still we sighed for | 
May, and every night went to bed thinking, as a young girl whose lover | 


is at sea, that we too were one day nearer. 
April, after a soft rain in the night, when we opened our door we were 


greeted with those sights and sounds that awaken the feeling of the first | 
coming of spring—that feeling which, however often gratified, never | 
The air was full | 


loses its freshness. Oh! the luxury of that moment. 


ef balm from unseen blossoms, the grass had sprung up as if by magic 


during our sleep, the waters glanced in the sunlight, the trees rustled | 


melodiously, and when suddenly the song of a bird gushed forth, every 
nerve within us quivered with extatic pleasure. Already we heard afar 
the silver voice of May, and every morning thereafter we watched to see 
her coming with the sun across the hills. And she is here ! beautiful as 

virgin white-robed for the altar. 
our cheek, tremulous as the first kiss a maiden gives her lover. 


“You may hear birds at morning, and at eve 
The tame dove lingers till the twilight falls, 
Cooing upon the eaves, and drawing in 
His beautiful, bright neck.”’ 


} .It is the firstof May. Ob! for the days of good Queen Bess. Oh: 
for a bodily sight of a May-party as we see it in Leslie’s picture, when 
England was merry England ; when the flowers came, and they no longer 
come with May ; and when the hawthorn flaunted, and the leaves were 
on all the trees. Oh! for the tall Maypole in the centre of the village 
green, crowned with chaplets of flowers, and streaming with ribbons of 
every hue, around which, with linked hands, danced the laughing maidens, 
to the sound of flute and rote and viol. Oh! for the search after May 


dew ; the kiss behind the white thorn; the trees hung with garlands, | 
| upon them, like a shower of starlight let in on the sbadowy wood. 


and the houses covered with wreaths of wild flowers. Oh! fur the May 


Queen, blushing until her cheek vied with the crimson blossoms of ber | 


coronet. Oh! for the formal cavalier and ladye of high descent—for 
the hubby horse and dragon, the jest and tale, the games at wrestling, 
archery and quoits. . Oh! for the moonlight dance, and afterward the 


slow walk home, with the parting kiss and the love-dream, broken of | 


provokingly at the climax and vainly wooed again. Oh! for the song 


and smile, the blush and whisper, and the merry, merry moments of the | 


afternoon. And oh ! for the parting of the chaplets and the gift of the 
tell-tale flowers : 
“violets, dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 

Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale primroses 

That die unmarried, ere they can behold 

Bright Phoebus in his strength ; bold oxlirs and 

The crown imperial, lillies of all kinds.” 


Bat alas! the May-day sports have gone forever; the May-pole no 


longer waves its ribbons on the green, nor is the dance protracted tntil 
the crescent moon silvers the tree-tops as it sinks in the west. No longer 


We will away from the dull, brick-town: | 


| the clear blue sky ring with melody. 


| deliciously on our brow. 


And one morning, in early | 


We feel her perfumed breath upon | 


| we are sure to find it. 


| hills, far away in the wilderness. 


| ed in the wave. 
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do maids hunt for May dew to increase their beauty, nor lover seek 
lover behind the blossom of the white thorn. There are sallow faced 
utilitarians who will sneer on you at talk of keeping May day ; but what 
care we for them, when our room is fragrant with lilacs, and we can hear 
the delicious rustle of trees, calling us away to mossy banks and mur- 
muring waters! Who will go with us a maying! 
We have left the town and are out in the country. The hum ot busy 
The 
air is sweet with aromatic Odors from unseen flowers, blossoming fruit 
trees and the upturned soil. In the quiet wood at the bottom of the 
valley there is a sound of running water, and the voices of birds make 
Swallows are skimming around 
barns, the farm boy whistles to his horses, and cool airs come and go 


tongues has died away, and all around are pleesant rural sounds. 


In the green meadow running up the valley a 
party of children has come to spend the day. 
maying. 


We love to see children a 
Even an unwieldy omnibus looks pleasing when, srowded with 
their happy faces and decorated with green boughs, it rolls swiftly out 
into the country. We love to hear their sunny laughter as they race 
over the hill-side or weave garlands of wild flowers for each others hair. 
We love to see them playing Copenhagen, now diving under the rope, 


| and now sliding their hands rapidly to and fro, each little maid coyly 


affecting to dislike the forfeit, and each bold boy watching his favorite 
with the eye of a hawk, and just as he seems abvut to strike another, 
turning and pouncing on her. Then the struggle, the shouting of the lads 
and the pity of the girls. We 
love to see them around a swing, each eager to get on, yet half fearing 
to venture when their turn comes. We love to hear them singing down 
in a wood. We love their glowing cheeks, and loosely flying locks, their 
ringing laughter and twinkling feet, theirarch smiles, mischievous pranks 
and pure and innocent looks. 


Oh ! we love to see children a maying. 


“Tis sweet May morning 

The children are pulling 

On every side, 

In a thousand valleys far and wide, 

Fresh flowers.” 

There is some- 
thing so exquisitely graceful, something so artless and sylph like io them, 
something that so remind us of the light-hearted girl before she has be- 


And because we love children we love wild flowers. 


| come trammelled by the chains of art, that we will gladly leave the rarest 


exotics to the garden to pluck modest flowers in wood or meadow—to go 
after golden buttercups in fields; to hunt forget-me-nots alongside of 


| quiet streams; to climb precipices for the solitary rose that blooms in 


some apparently inaccessible cleft, to come suddenly across honeysuckles 
in the woods, tlooding the air with perfume ; to search after many ano- 
ther plant dear to our memory, on sunny banks or in hidden nooks where 
Nor are the blossoms of our common fruit trees 
less beautiful. There is nothing to dream of in fairy land so lovely as 


an orchard of peach trees in bloom, with the millions of delicately tinted 


| flowers to which only the blush of young virgin can compare ; and who 


has not paused entranced where an apple tree by the way-side, shaking 
its rosy blossoms in the breeze, fills the air with gushes of fragrance, 
coming and going like unseen music out at sea? If you walk into the 
woods and see a dogwood tree in the distance, its white blossoms appear 


like a sudden fall of snow upon the branches, or if the sun shines full 


And when the water lillies are in their glory, if you will go down where 
they abound, you will almost dream that you look on the still waters of 
Paradise. Well do we remember a little lake, embossed among solitary 
In the wildest part of this pond was 
a secluded nook where the water lillies, for a furlong at the least, grew 
so thickly that we could only row our skiff along by a narrow channel, 
that wound in and out, a_ silvery thread, in this labyrinth of fragrant 
plants. So still and quiet was the spot that sometimes a feeling of awe, 
almost of fear would come over us at the echo of our oars, and pausing 


we would hold in our breath and look cautiously around, ere we dipped 


| our blades again into the water. Ofven we would spend whole afternoons 


in this delicious spot, reclining in our skiff and gazing into the depths of 
the calm blue sky, or looking listiessly over the sides at its image reflect- 
Save the rustle of the leaves or the light ripple of the 
water, and occasionally the scream of an eagle wheeling above the hill, 
no sound broke the stillness: and there it was that we first learned to 


shape out into words the dreams of our waking hours, the vague, resticss 











feelings of our soul. 
vividly before us. 
who coming suddenly upon a large Egyptian lily growing by a river, sat 
down and wept ; and we have heard many wonder at his emotion. We 


We never see a water-lily but that spot gleams 
We have read scmewhere of a traveller in Africa, 


can understand it. The flower spoke volumes to his heart. It told him 
of home, friends, and happiness gone, perhaps, forever. 

We have been through the woods, and in the fields, and now let us go 
upon the waters than which in nature there is nothing so beautiful. Whe- 
ther fuaming down a rapid, running smoothly toward a fall, silvered by 
the moonlight, glimmering between tremulous leaves, or sleeping in the 
shade of a quiet afternoon, it is always beautiful. What can excel in 
loveliness the spray of a fountain twinkling against the moon, or painting 
mimic rainbows on a backgronnd of rocks or foliage 7? What is so 
stately as the flow of a mighty river? Oh! we love the water with a 
strange affection. Often aftera hot day in the forest we have come 
across a cool spring bubbling up among luxuriant grass, and kneeling we 
have slaked our thirst with a feeling of luxury no after draught has 
equalled. And this love has haunted us from childhood. 
once delirious in a fever, but while all around wept at our fancied suffer- 
ing, we dreamed of cool waters wherein we bathed our wearied and 
burning limbs. 


We were 


When we were a boy, often would our soul grow restless 
with wild longings for what earth could not afford ; at such times we 
used to go and gaze into the calm breast of that mountain lake until we 
found peace and went home happy. We knew not the reason then, but 
our heart has since told us that the beoutiful things of this earth are but 
types of the serener beauty of heaven, intended, by a wise Providence, 
at once to soothe and stimulate our yearnings for supernal loveliness, and 


thereby to draw us gently, by an invisible chain, up to our Father's 
footstool. 


Have you studied the music of water? From the deep anthem of the 
sea to the silver song of a fountain, what is there in nature to equal it? 
If you will go forth and listen on a hill after a plenteous rain, when the 
gullies by the ruad-side have been changed into the beds of running 
streams, where the torrent, at almost every step, tumbles over a mleste 
fall, or gurgles among Opposing stones, you will learn what a wonderful 
variety of tones the motion of water produces. Each sound is distinct, 
yet all, singly or together, melodious ; and there is not a chord of your 
favorite instrument you cannot find there. 
you have a new melody. 


Displace a single stune and 
The old poets who lived, as it were, in the 
fields, knew this, and nowhere do you find so many sweet images drawn 
from the sound of water as in their writings. Have you never I'stened 
to the pattering of rain on an arbor, or paused at the tinkling of a spring 
on rock? And in th -ummer nights have you never lain awake for 
hours, to hear the murmur of a neighboring rill rising and falling fitfully ? 


“A voice as of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That tothe silent woods al! night 
Singeth its quiet tune.” 


So in the ringing of the large rain drops that precede a thunder shower 
especially if they fall on deep, still water, there is a mysterious music. 
Stand on a beach in a storm, and listen to the wild boom of the surges 
without awe, if youcan. We never hear the roar of an unseen cataract, 
in the pine woods of a mountain without holding our breath, as ifalmost 
in the visible presence of the Almighty ; and often’ we have started at 
what appeared to be the sound of childish laughter in the forest, caused 
by the noise of a brook gurgling swifily among stones and shooting down 
rapids. A young poet of our day has beautifully compared the voice of 
his mistress singing to the leaping of a fountain in starlight ; we could 
lead him toa thousand sounds as musical—the dropping of water down 
a well, ita silvery clearness where it runs swifily through long grass, its 
indescribable melody when glidiog over sand, or the quick gu-gu with 
which it shoots darkly clear out of the coo! depths of a cedar swamp. It 
is only in the symphonies of Beethoven that you can find any parallel to 
the music of water; now impulsive and now measured ; frantic with 
rage, or “‘moaning like a god in pain ;” soft, plaintive or terrific, he 
alone, of allthe great composers, has transmuted into instrumental har- 
mony something of the music of water. 
that the comparison helds good. 


And it is only in ita wildness 


Then, let us go a maying, and let it be upon the water. Our barge is 
rocking at the slip, her gay streamers fluttering in the wind, and her 
oars keep time like sister Graces dancing. The air is breezy and fresh, 


nvigorating us with new life. We will away, upthe placid river, gliding 


| 
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by bold headlands, quiet coves and green islands sleeping on the water 
by summer houses perched on cliffs, and old mansions formal among 
patriarchal trees ; and, as we go, the wind will crisp each tiny crest 
into frosted silver, and the mellow sound of horns from passing boats 
will melt across the water, ‘‘as ‘twere «rial music.’’ We will land 
often, and again push off ; but with noon, selecting a sylvan spot, we will 
disembark for the day, and while the servants place the greensward 
meal, wander off into the woods hunting for violets in the hollows or 
climbing after the columbine until the bugle summons us to dinner. And 
then the noon-tide meal, with the green leaves rustling above and the 
breeze playing around us, bringing back the memory of bold Robin Hood 
and Sherwood forest. 

Oh! the woods are ever beautiful—beautiful in the stern majesty of 
winter when the wind wails through them like a epirit cast from heaven ; 
beautiful in the sultriness of summer when the deer seek their coolest 
recesses, and when, at early morning, their leaves are tremulous with the 
songs of myriads of birds ; beautiful in autumn when clothed in a thou- 
sand glittering colors, and covering hill and valley with a glory such as 
is reflected from the ruby and sapphire walls of the new Jerusalem. And 
beautiful are they in spring, ere the old oaks have put on their verdure, 
and when the larch stauda rich and green, among the melancholy firs. If 
there is a stream in the wood, you may find its margin fringed with wil- 
lows, their light green pensile treases drooping, like a soft eyelash, on 
the water. On every side are trees in every stage of leafing, some nearly 
bare, some with the younger buds shooting, and some green even to the 
top ; and pleasant is it to sit and listen to the rising wind, at first just 
lifting the highest leaf, then rustling the whole foliage, and so swelling 
out until even the branches of the bare old oaks sway to and fro with a 
wild mournful sound. Nor is it their outward beauty alone which affects 
us. How mysterious their growth from the little seed to the lordly tree. 
See how their heavier branches protrude toward the north to screen them 
from the inclement storms of that quarter ; while, for the same purpose, 
one side of the trunk is covered with moss. Mark thet gnarled and 
twisted tree growing out of the edge of the ravine ; at first the plant 
bends earthward pressed on by that mass of rock, then it is forced hori- 
zontally, but serpent-like it soon winds upward and around the incubus, 
thus amid every obstruction shooting to the light. Every leaf is an organ 
through which, as it were, the tree respires ; and how wisely does na- 
ture ordain that, when the leaves fall off, the sap ceases to shoot, and the 
tree grows torpid. Then how wonderful has been the progress of the 
different species, from the gigantic fern amid which the terrific iguana- 
don nestled in the earlier geclogical epochs, to the lofty palms through 
which the mammoth broke as the hippopotamus now rushes through the 
reeds of Africa. Ob! mighty in the thoughts they suggest, and over- 
powering in their majestic beauty are the forests. No fretted roof of 
minster inspires us with such awe. * 

“Ah, why, 
Should we, in the world’s riper years neglet 
God's ancient sanctuaries, and adore 
Only among the crowd, and under roofs 
That our frail hands have raised ?”’ 


This breezy wood is another forest of Arden, and we almost look to 
see a new Rosalind tripping out on the glade. It was a beautiful trait 
in the classic mythology to people the forest with dryads and hamadryads, 
nor do we wonder that this poetic superstition lingered long after pagan- 
ism was no more, and breathed its benign influence into Tasso’s immortal 
poem. Butsince tree and rock no longer have their divinities, let Rosa- 
lind te the presiding influence of this spot—Rosalind the sweetest, love- 
liest of all Shakspeare’s females. So graceful and sprightly, so areh and 
witty, so tender and loving, impulsive often, and, therefore, needing for- 
giveness, saucy as a page, yet full of a womanly feeling, oh! give us 
Rosalind. The girlis Perdita, the gentle Desdemona, the frank Miranda, 
the majestic Portia, Helen, Beatrice, Ophelia, and that angel Imogen, 
are all lovely, though different, but no one combines 0 many womanly 
and winning qualities, is at once so heavenly and yet of earth, as Rosa- 
lind. Ifshe falls in love at first sight, it is because she has agreed “‘to 
make sport witha! ;"’ but she soon finds that her passion is in earnest, and 
exclaims, wringing her pretty hands, “‘oh, coz, coz, coz, my pretty 
little coz, that thou did’st know how many fethoms deep I am in love.” 
How exquisitely she fools it with Orlando; but how soft her woman's 
heart when she faints, at hearing of his wound ; and with what roguish 
hypocrisy she says, on recovering, “ah! sir, a body would think this 
was well counterfeited ; I pray you, to tell your brother how well I 
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counterfeited. Heigh ho'”’ We love the We 
for her pretty way of teaching Orlando to make love to her—we love 


little vixen. love her 
her for her merry chiding of him when he comes behind his time—we 
love her for the gay manner in which she ruffles it as the page, though 
when alone with Aliena she piteously says, “never talk to me ; I will 
weep ;”’ or with more spirit and somewhat of vexation, at her cousin's 


Not a word,” retorts “Not one to 


exclamation, “Cupid have merey 7 


throw at adog.” Ah! Rosalind, when you said that, you felt your 
heart was gone, and feared it might be hopelessly. Come a maying 
then with your Rosalind, or, if you be a lady, bring your Orlando. 

But we have loitered in the woods, now dancing on the sward, and now 
engaged in merry talk, until the evening star, glistening like a tear in 
the blue eye of beauty, hangs over the western hill, and the cool air of 
approaching night warns us to embark. As we fluat softly down the 
stream, our oars scarce dipping in the water, gentle thoughts will insen- 
sibly possess our souls, and deep silence ensue. It is the hour of ves- 
pers, and the sky and river remind us of Italy. They have a beautiful 
custom there, when the vesper bel! is heard, tor the rowers simultaneously 
to stop for prayer until the silver sounds cease melting over the water. 
And equally poetic is the practice of the fishermen’s wives who go out 
at twilight on the sea-shore and sing, that their husbands, hearing them, 
may know whither to direct their skiffs. If you are on the water at that 
hour, the answering songs around, from unseen vocalists on sea and 
shore, produce an indescribable effect. It is like music from angels in 
the air. 

To float on a calm river at eventide wakea the poetry of a man. if he 
has any in him. There is nothing we so love as to see the pearly water 
dripping from the oars, each drop glistening in the starlight as it falls, 
or to watch the long lines of trembling light that shoot and die, as the 
blades disturd the placid surface. 


on. 


Thus occupied we will silently float 
But when the moon, sliding above the tree tops, shoots its bridge 
of silver along the tide, suddenly, at the sight, we will burst into raptur- 
ous exclamations, the oars will rollick gaily, the barge shoot ahead with 
a start, songs willbe heard, gay Jaughter again ring out, and away, like a 


bird skimming, we will go. This is a May day for you. Will you go? 


——sE 


Execution or THe Murperer or ais Fatser.—Benjamin D. White 
was hanged at Batavia, N. Y., Wednesday, January 26, fur murdering 
his own father. Up to the hour of his execution he remained altogether 
indifferent about his fate ; refused to permit his body to be decently in- 
terred by his relatives, and insisted upou its being dissected by the doc- 
tors. A few moments before his death, he declared that if his father 
was yet alive he would killhim if he could. During all the preparatory 
movements he moved not a muscle, and was apparently as self-posseased 
as the firmest present. At 10 minutes to 8, the Sheriff said, “White, 
you have only three minutes to live.’ He remained standing calmly for 
a little over two minutes when the cap was drawn over his face, and 
White was launched inte eternity. 


New Brunswick.—Much distress prevails among farmers in several 


parts of the Province of New Brunswick owing to the partial failure of | 


Hay crop last season, and the great length of time which the ground had 
been covered with snow during the winter. Many cattle have died for 
want of food. 


are unable to raise the means to purchase fodder for their cattle. 

The St. Stephen Courant says that Mr. George Lindsey of that place, 
having volunteered his services, started for Kennebec river on Monday 
last to purchase a cargo of Hay, which he would ship immediately. ~ 


STEAMBOAT ExpLosion.—The splendid new steamer “Harry of the 


gee - ; 
West,” which but a fewdays ago was announced as having made her first | 


trip, has met with a sad accident. On the 19th ult., two flues of one of 
her boilers exploded, near Louisville, Kentucky. QOaehand was blown 
overboard, another killed, and several of the hands and passengers are 
missirg, A large number are more or Jess injured, but their names, or 
the number of those last, are not yet known. The reports variously es- 
timate the dead from five to twenty-five. The most authentic report states 
the number of deaths at five, and about double that number scalded— 
some badly. The boat did not sustain much injury. 

Capt. Van Houten, Mr. Pierce. the Pilot, and Mr. Way and Mr. 
Beers, Clerks, were uninjured. The Memphis Enquirer mentions that 
Mr. P. B. Sherwin, of New York, and Mr. A. Fitzgerald, were injured. 
Mr. J. Smith, of Yazoo, is missing. i , 


Rerurs or Misstonanizes.—The Rev. Eugene Kincaid and Lady, of 
the Baptist Mission in Barmah, arrived in this city on Sunday last, via 
England, in the ship Samuel Hicks from Liverpool. Mr. Kincaid has 
been absent nearly fourteen years, and has returned to his native land on 
account of declining health. He has brought with him, besides his three 
children, two of the children of the Rev. Mr. Comstock, of the same Mis- 
sion, who will remvin with their relatives in this country. 





The Bank of St. Stephen has advanced $650 for the | 
purchase of hay, to be distributed among those in the neighborhood who | 
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THE BELL OF HAPPINESS. 
(From the German of J. G. Seidl.) 


Tue king his heir has summon’d—his life is near its close,— 

By both his hands he takes him, the royal throne he shews. 

“ My son ’—thus speaks he, trembling—* yon throne | leave to thee; 
Yet take, with my dominion, one parting word from me. 


‘ Think’st thou this world a palace, where nought but pleasures dwell ? 
Indeed, my son, ‘tis not so ;—this truth remember well : 

By drops we have our pleasures, our griefs from buckets flow; 

Two drops of joy there are not in countless streams of we.” 


He spake, and he departed. His words cou!d not be true ; 
The world appeared so lovely, so rosy was its hue. 

His heir the throne ascended, to prove, as*he believed, 
How much some gloomy spirit his father had deceived. 


Straight over the apartment which for his use was kept, 
In which he sat at table, reflected oft, and slept, 

He had a bell suspended, and clearly would it ring, 

Like silver, if the monarch but slightly touch’d the string. 


And he would surely touch it, he told the country round, 
As oft as in his bosom true happiness be found; 

No single day would pass him—ay, he believed it well, 
But he might justly venture to ring that little bell. 


And all his days at morning with rosy brow appear, 

But when they set at evening, a mourning veil they wear; 

The cord, he oft would grasp it,—his eye is clear and bright,— 
Yet feels he may not touch it, for something is not right. 


He once was bless’d with friendship, and to the cord drew nigh ; 
“ At length, now, can I ring it, and tell how bless’d am I.” 
A messenger came weeping, and trembled as he said, 


“ Thy friend has proved afveman ; my lord, thou art betray’d! se 


He flew once, for the raptures of love had fill’d his breast, 

“ At length, at length I'll ring it, to tell that T am bless’d.” 
His chancellor approach’d him, pale, lowly murmuring : 

“ Are all alike unfaithful to thee, my lord and king?” 


The king is yet unconquer’d, for still he holds his land, 

His purse with treasure weighty, and many a mighty band ; 

He still has fragrant meadows, his fields are fresh and green, 

Where stout men work, while o’er them the Lord's own sky is seen,” 


He gazes from his window, the prospect round he eyes, 
He views in every cottage a cradle of his joys; 

Now to the cord he hastens,—will pull it,—when he sees 
His people crowd his chamber, and fall upon their knees. 


“ My lord, my lord, look yonder,—the fire, the smoke, the crash ! 
Our cottages are burning,—the foemen’s sabres flash!” 

“The robbers !’’ shouts the monarch,—he may not touch the cord ; 
With passion wildly storming, he draws th’ avenging sword. 


And now his hair is whiten’d, and grief his strength has broke, 
And yet upon the housetop the bell has never spoke ; 

Though oft a flush, like pleasure, his aged cheek comes o’er, 
The bell which he suspended he scarcely thinks of more. 


Upon his chair reposing, the monarch waits his death, 

When to his window rises the sound of sobs beneath. 

He sofily asks his chane’llor :—** Tell me, what means that sound ?” 
“ My lord, the sire is dying,—the children flock around.” 


“ Then quick admit my children. —Were they se true and good?” 
“ My lord, could dite be purebased, yours would they buy with blood.” 
With noiseless steps his subjects within the ball appear— 


Oace more they wish to bless him, once more to see him near. 


“ You love me, children 7° —“ Yes, sire.”,—And tears descend in streams 
The monarc}: hears and rises—how like a saint he seems! 

He looks to Heav’n—he clutches the cord without a word,— 

Pulls it, and dies yet smiling—for now the bell is heard. 


a 


Trinity Cuurcnu.—This beautiful structure, now in progress, has 
been so costly that the Corporation of Trinity have been compelled, as 
appears by a communication in the Churchman, to retrench some annual 
grants, of long standing and great practical benefit to the Church and the 
Diocese. This is to be regretted. Better were it to take more time to 
finish the building, and continue the other accustomed grants. { American. 


A Wire Stascep ty HER Hussanp —Ca Friday night, a man who 
keeps a cigar store in Washington street, between Murray and Warren 
streéta, made a most foul aud desperate attack on his wife with a knife, 
wounding her in several places, two of which were in the breast and one 
ir. che neck. He fled, and has not been or heard of since. His 
name is Hernandez, (supposed to be a Spaniard.) The inhuman aci is 


attributed to jealousy. 


seen 


We learn that Mr. Cushing has arrived in this city from Washington 


—and the Times says that “it is his intention to run as candidate in hia 
district for congress—appealing tothe people without distinction of par- 
I j 


ty.”— Boston Mere Journal Frid Ly. 
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From the Lady’s World. 
THE BEGGAR BOY. 


BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 
The cold wind moaned along the street ; 
The keen, sharp frost came bitingly, 
To sting his ee uncovered feet, 
As the poor beggar boy crept by. 

They sat together—the widow and her boy—wretched, hungry and 
desolate. A few pine shavings bad just sunk into a handful of black 
ashes on the broken hearth, and one lingering spark of fire darting like 
atiny serpent through them, was all the promise of warmth afforded by 
that yawning and empty fire-place. Yet tae day was bitterly cold; the 
bleak wind gushed down the chimney, scattering the ashes over the floor 
with each chill blast. It came through the crevices and pierced the ili- 
fitted windows, till the snow, which lay embanked against the glass, 
drifted through from the area and lay in ridges all around the sash. The 
boy had been crouching close to his mother, and, as the fire went out, 
she drew him nearer to her side, and strove to shelter him beneath the 
old shawl which but scantily protected her own shoulders. The boy 
nestled to her bosom for a moment, but it was not to seek shelter from 
the cold. The peor » oman felt his arms girding her waist with an affec- 
tionate clasp, and his warm lips were pressed to her cheek again and 
again, till the tears that stood half frozen there vanished beneath the lov- 
ing caress. Alas, for the widow! save those young lips there was no 
warmth in the wide world for her! 

“‘ Mother, are you very hungry?” inquired the boy. The winter twi- 
light darkened the room, or the pale, famished face of that poor woman 
had been answer enough. She turned away her head and murmured, 

“* No—not very.” 

“Ob! mother,” cried the boy, drawing his head and looking in her 
face through the dim light, “if we could but get a shilling—one little 
shilling—I saw four pig’s feet lying close by the door at the grocery this 
morning: one of them was almost out on the pavement. You don’t 
know how I tried to earn a shilling or sixpence, or only three cents, that 
I might bring one for your supper: but no one would give me work, and 
you told me not to beg.” 

he poor mother burst into tears, and kissed the face lifted with such 
touching earnestness to hers. 

‘Your father little thought his son—his and mine, would ever have 
thoughts of begging,” she said mournfully. 

“* But he did not know how hungry we should be,” said the lad meekly, 
while his eyes drooped beneath their thick lashes, and a look of shame 
stole over his features, for he understood iis mother’s words as a reproach. 
“He had not seen you shivering with cold in the dark here.” 

“Oh! if he could have foreseen it!” 
feet as she spoke, and gathering the shaw! about her, took an old quilted 
hood from her chair, and seemed preparing to go out. The lad turned 
his eyes anxiously on her. 

“May I go with you, mother?” he said, buttoning the scant jacket 
round his finely moulded person, and taking a leathern cap from the 
floor, he stood ready to go forth. 


“‘T will try again,” muttered the unfortunate woman; ‘‘yes, Joseph, | 


we will go once more to Mrs. Henry's. It is but ten cents, and she 
may have forgotten it; but even then it is nothing to her, everything to 
us; we will try, surely we cannot starve, boy, starve when food lies be- 
fore us in such quantities.” As she spoke the woman lifted her finger 
and pointed to a baker’s shop across the way, where the windows were 
just lighted, and loaves of bread jay heaped on the counter beyond. 

This conversation had led the suffering pair into the street, and they 











walked forward facing the wind end the driving snow with desperate 


energy. 

“* Mother,” said the lad, 3 the two passed before the high granite 
steps of a proud dwelling in Bond street 
buy the pigs feet and fire to cook them?” 

‘*Do not begin to think of it,” said the widow, “I have been here 
again and again, but could never see the lady: it may be so new: try 
and think of something beside food, my boy, for I have little hopes of 
any to night.”’ 

“T would think of something else if it were not for you, mother. I 
can do without eating a long time, but—”’ 

The widow quietly wiped the tears from her eyes, and descending into 
the area of that princely dwelling, knocked at the door. The steps above 


“* Will ten cents be enough to 


sheltered her from the cutting wind, and she waited long and patiently. | 
A pampered cook, who sat comforting her crimson face before the 


kitchen fire, heard the knock, and after a few minutes deliberation, arose 
to answer it, muttering sullenly at this cal! to perform duties out of her 
place, as she went through the lower hall. She opened the door, a gust 
of wind came through and put out her lamp, bat not till she had seen 
the poverty-stricken creatures standing there. 





a street-lamp that stood close by; she did not know that her own thin fea- 
tures were still more faded and ghastly. 

“What shall we do? She would not even hear what we had to say.” 

“« Let us go to the front door,’’ said the boy; ‘‘1ing the bell, and ask 
for Mrs. Henry. Your are a lady as well as she is—" 

It was a bitter and sad smile which flitted across the trembling lips of 
the widow. 

“T was a lady,” she said, “a proud one—but not now, notunder these 
garments, want and hunger crush our feelings so—come, boy, come.— 
Why should we wee in at the front door?’’ The two passed hurriedly 
up from the area and stood upon the pavement. 

“ How warm it looks,’’ said the boy, pomting vo the drawing-room 
windows, where the light from a chandelier came streaming like a flood 
of wine through the crimson curtains that fell in voluminous folds over 
them. 

‘“‘ The mother made no reply, but grasping his hand tighter, led him up 
the steps. She rang the bell boldly and with energy. Her eyes had 
been mocked with luxuries once familiar ; she was starving, she and her 
first born, and felt wronged, as if the inmates of that house were insulting 
her destitution. 

It was indeed a scene of luxurious splendor !—that spacious drawing- 
room—beds of glowing antharcite flashed in grates of glittering steel and 
silver. The crystal pendants on the chandelier took a rainbow tinge 
from the wax lights that burned among them. Rare pictures hung in 
glittering frames on the walls; a soft glowing light fell upon them, and 
swept all around on the Ackminster carpet, the silken ottomans, and 
tables of rich mosaic. There was but one person in the room—a young 
girl of magnificent beauty and queenly presence. A harp stood before 
her, and as she stooped to draw forth music from its strings, the muslin 
drapery which shaded her arms fell loosely ; her thick, black hair caught 
the light, and the color on her round cheek grew deep and rich as a warm 
sunset. What was it to her that the wind blew chill and sharp without ? 
It could not penetrate the depths of those damask curtains. It touched 
not the cluster of tea roses, and that snow white japonica that stood on 
the sofa table, and shed a bland perfume over the couch of embroidered 
silk which the lady had just occupied : it touched not the rare prints and 
the last magazine, which lay half concealed beneath the crimson cushion. 
Her dress was that of summer, and like summer was the atmosphere of 
these beautiful rooms. Her hands wandered among the harp strings and 


| the color deepened in her cheek as the music which they drew forth 


rose and swelled around her; but, as if the discord had startled her with 
a pleasant surprise, she turned her head as the ringing of the door bell 
broke through the low notes which her harp was at that instant whisper- 
ing; her white arm rested motionless against the wires; her lips were 


| slightly parted, and the color on her cheek was like the crimson side of 
The poor woman rose to her | 


a peach. She longed to steal toward the door and listen if it was indeed 


| his voice. 


When the footman opened the door, saying that a woman and boy 
wished to speak with his mistress, he could see the beating of her heart 


| through the folds of pure muslin crossing her bosom, and there was a 


meaning smile on his lip when he observed the look of annoyance and 
disappointment which settled on her beautiful face. 

“Who are they, John: go ask what they want. You knew that I 
was engaged,” she said, impatiently; “‘ 1 am engaged and mamma is out 
of town.’ The man went back to the hall door, where the widow and 
her son stood shivering in the cold night—he inquired their business, 
sherply, for the wind, which swept through the opening, deranged his 
temper. 

“We only wish to see Mrs. Henry for one moment,” said the poor 
woman, meekly. 

‘‘ Mrs. Henry has gone out of town.” 

‘« The young lady, then, can we see her " 

“T tell you she is erngaged—if you have any message speak out; you 
cannot expect a gentleman to stand here all night,” replied the dignitary 
of locks and hinges. 

“« Will you be so kind as to tell Miss Henry that there was ten cents 
due on the linen I made for her—she could not make the exact change, 
and—-”’ 

“ A heavy businese, that!” interrupted the footman, sneeringly. 

“| would not have come here to-night, but—”’ 

A young gent!eman, who had alighted from a close carriage to the 
pavement, while they were disputing, came hurriedly up the steps, and 
interrupted the widow in her humble appeal. She shrunk back, and 
allowed the visitor to pass, for now the duor was flung wide open, and 
the footman obsequiously rendered his help to relieve the young man of 
his furred cloak. 

“ Will you speak to Miss Henry—indeed, indeed, we shall suffer 
terribly, if she does not give us the money,’’ persisted the woman, placing 


her hand in desperation against the door, as the man came back to close 
| 


“We have nothing for you,”’ she exclaimed, setting down the lamp, | 


and using both large hands to force the doot against the wind; “no cold 
victuals for beggars—such a night as this—you ought to know better 
than to come when the snow drifts into a gentleman’s hall in this way,” 
and taking up her lamp, the overfed cook made her way to the well heat- 


ed kitchen range, and sat down (> regale herself on the best part of 4 


canvass back dock which she had put away for her own benefit between 


two plates with cranberry sauce, before she sent up her maste t's dinner. 


The widow turned to her son, his hand was clasped in hers, and the 
look of mute despair which lay upon his young face was fully revealed by | 


it against them. He hesitated a moment, and then went to the drawing 
room door again, just in time to see the small hand of his mistress 
snatched from the clasping fingers of the young gentleman who had just 
entered, and her radiant face covered with blushes as it was turned 
toward the door. 

She advaneed to the footman, and as he «poke in the undertenes of a 
well tutored servant, ber companien leaned against the harp and gazed 
smilingly upon her while he passed his fingers idly along the strings. 

Miss Henry turned from the servant, went to a little work box of rich 
mosaic and took out her purse. It contained nothing but bank notes. 

“ Tell her to come again; I have no small change. I don’t re- 
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member that any thing is due, but that is no matter, ¢ell her to come 
again.” 

‘The young girl tured away as she spoke, and gliding to the side of her 
lover, began trifling with the harp strings close by his hand, till her own 
was once more imprisoned in his clasp. They forsook the instrument 
and set down, content with the musical beating of their own young 
hearts, and there, upon the door steps, stood two fellow beings perishing 
with want, famishing from lack of a few pennies, which that beautiful 
girl theughtlessly withheld. Alas! when will the rich and prosperous 
learn the value of trifles to the poor? 

“Who were the two persons I found at the door?” inquired the lover 
of Miss Henry, playfully turning the torquoise ring on her finger.— 
“The woman’s face struck me as peculiarly intelligent as [ hurned up 
the steps.” 

The lady smiled and answered in a quiet voice that it was a sewing 
woman, whom her mamma sometimes employed out of charity. 

“It is a dreadful nigh: for any female to be out,” said the young man 
thoughtfully ; “and the face I saw beneath that old hood was strangely 
wan and sorrowful.” 

“Ts it very cold?” enquired the young lady, beginning to look serious, 
“T have not felt it in the least.’ 

“ God forbid that you should ever feel the inclemency of a night like 
this!” said the young man caressingly, ‘‘ and yet, my girl, the poor 
woman who stood at your door a few minutes since, may have been loved 
as tenderly, and nurtured gently es you are ; nothing but terrible destitu- 
tion would have called her »ut on such a night as this !” 

“ Do you think so?” replied the young girl, and the color grew faint 
on her cheek, “I am sorry l—”’ 

The young man looked in that speaking face with some surprise, it 
became still more troubled beneath his glance, and tears stole like dew 
into those dark eyes. 

“ What is the matter, Frances ?”’ he inquired anxiously, “ you are too 
sensitive, my sweet girl.” 

Frances Henry covered her face and wept—‘ I have been cruel, care- 
less,’’ she said in a low voice, “ the poer woman asked for a little change 
that she says is due her. I expected you, my heart was full of you, and 
I sent her away.” 


‘To suffer!’ said the young man seriously, though his voice was still 
affectionate. : 

“Tt was so little—such a mere trifle—I could not think ten cents of 
the least consequence. It was only that, but she will come again to- 
morrow, and I will give her fifty times the sum /”’ added the really kind 
girl with sudden animation, for she was only thoughtless, not cruel. 

“Let us try if she cannot be found to night,” replied the lover, stil] 
very seriously. The footman was summoned, but he knew nothing of 
the poor woman. She was standing on the steps, when he closed the 


door against her, perfectly mute, but the boy had insisted on coming in, 
haa ruag the bell violently twice after he was shut out, and for some 
minutes the sound of his voice was heard above the wail of the tempest. 


Perhaps he was there yet. Frances Henry and her lover went eagerly 
to the dour, and looked out; no one was visible ; the steps were covered 
with sleet, and drops of frozen rain fell like a storm of pearls over the 


dark tresses and muslin drapery of the young girl, while the keen wind 
almost took away her breath. 


“‘ Does any one know where she lives?"’ inquired the young man taking 
up his cloak. Frances turned anxiously to the servant, who did know 
something of the widow’s residence; but the night was tempestuous, and 
John had no idea of braving it for the benefit of any one; so he expressed 
himself profoundly ignorant, and hastened toclose the door, lest his young 


mistrese should take cold. It was a necessary precaution, for she was 
shivering from head to foot. 


The young couple went to the back drawing room, to an atmosphere 
so changed that the sleet which had fallen upon their garments turned to 
water, and hung tremblingly all over them, like dew drops, before they 
had crossed the room. They sat down, but inquietude was in the heart 
ofeach. The young man was thoughtful, and Frances could not shake 


off @ sense of regret and self reproach that saddened her spirits all the 
evening. 


The widow and her son reached the wretched dwelling at last; Joseph | 


turned his face resolutely from the baker’s window as they went by, and 
his mother had not spoken a word since she left the rich man’s door. 
They went into the derk basement and sat down. Joseph took the 
damp shaw! from his mother’s bosom, flung off his own wet jacket, and 
winding his arms around her neck, laid his cheek close to hers, and 
murmured, “Come, mother, don’t give up; see, this will warm you a 
little, I know it will!” 

He was answered by a low convulsive sob, which the poor woman tried 
in vain to suppress, but the brave lad would not be discouraged. He 
besought her to be calm, to see how strong he was—he who had eaten 
nothing for two whole days, and whoalways had such er appetite, it was 


not much tobe hungry when one got used to it. 


It was beautiful, this 
courage ina child so young! 


His voice was unnaturally cheerful, put 
it had a sound as if the little fellow was choking back his tears all the 
time. 

There was a straw bed lying on the floor in one corner of the 1oom.— 
Joseph had become accustomed to the dark, so he went to this bed and 
shook up the straw, heaping the principal part on the side which his 
mother always occupied. Then he persuaded her to lie down; he spread 
he worn quilts carefully over her, tucking them in against the wall, and 
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placed a piece of old rag carpeting between the bed and the floor, that it 
might seem as much like a pillow as possible. 

‘* Now, mother, isn’t it nice to feel that everything is so clean, if there 
isn’t much of it?’ said the boy, still lingering on his knees where he had 
been arranging the fragment of carpet. ‘ Do you begin to feel any bet- 
ter, mother?”’ . 

The poor woman murmured that she did, and told the child to make 
haste and come to bed, for she heard his teeth chatier as he spoke. 

“Ina few minutes, mother; I have just thought of something” —and 
starting to his feet, little Joseph went into a back passage and dragged 
out an old door which stood leaning against the wall. He placed this 
against the bed, slanting it over his mother in a manner that shielded her 
from the wind which penetrated the windows. 

“There,” exclaimed the boy, triumphantly, ‘ only think, mother, how 
much better off we are than some poor pecple that haven't any old door 
to keep off the wind!” 

If it had not been so very dark, Joseph would have been encouraged 

by the faint smile that crept over the face of his parent; for even her 
misery could not resist the determined courage of that brave hearted 
boy. 
When Joseph had arranged the door, he gathered fresh spirit from 
success, and the exertion of dragging it forth had driven away the exces- 
sive chill which had fetrered down his strength; so, obeying a desperate 
impulse, he let himself into the street, and ran across to the baker’s 
shop. A hard faced women steod behind the counter talking to a mild 
looking female, who had just placed acouple of shilling loaves in a basket 
which hung on her arm. She seemed to be the wife of a mechanic, pur- 
chasing her store of bread for the next day. When she turned from the 
counter Joseph took her place; there was something in the clear, frank 
features of the boy which attracted her attention. Though worn to 
threads, his clothes were mended, and perfectly clean; the bright black 
hair had never been neglected, and exposure to the storm only crisped it 
into a thousand tiny ringlets up from his bold, open forehead, and all 
over his head. But he was very pale, and the long black lashes that 
sunk over his eyes when he felt that she was looking earnestly at 
him, concealed an expression of terrible suffering. 


“Mrs. Blake, will you let me speak with you a minute,” said the 
child, lifting his eyes to the shop-woman, with an appeal so earnest, 
that she impulsively bent down her head; but the widow owed her a few 
shillings and this thought steeled her heart against him. 


“It is of no use,” she said, before he had time to express his wishes ; 
“T can’t trust you another loaf, it is out of the question.” 

‘I did not come for trust this time—that is, not all trust,” replied the 
boy, with almost breathlessanxiety. ‘ See—if you will only take these, 
and keep them till we can pay you—they have only been mended twice.” 

“The boy stooped down, untied his shoes, and seemed about to set 
them on the counter. 

* Don’t put your wet old shoes there!” exclaimed the woman, rough- 
ly. ‘ What good are such trash to me—do get out of the store.” 

“I did not mean to set them on the counter, enly to show you how 
nicely they are mended,” said the boy in a broken voice, stooping down 
to put on his shoes again; and, as his fingers trembled among the wet 
strings, the woman, who stood at the doo, saw thatthe poor child was 
crying as if his heart would break, though he made no noise. She look- 
ed at the bread in her basket: there was just enough for her own large 
family; she could not give him that; buta sixpence lay within her hard 
palm—harder than her heart, good woman. Her face brightened, and 
stepping forward, she laid her coin onthe counter. 

“Give the boy some bread, he looks hungry, poor fellow ;”’ and before 
Joseph could start up, shake the tears from his face, and thank her, the 
kind woman had pasged into the street, muttering, ‘“ My young ones must 
do without their candy to-night: they will make a terrible time when I 
get home; no matter, I could not help it!” 

Joseph reached up bis eager, trembling hands, and almost snatched 
the loaf from Mrs. Blake. He darted through the door, and across the 
street, laughing amid his tears, and hugging the bread close to his 
bosom. 

The widow had sunk to that heavy uncomfortable sleep which, in 
truth, was scarcely more than stupid endurance of privation and cold. 
She had not heard her son go forth, and when he rushed into the room, 
sobbing out a laugh, and dancing through the darkness, she started up in 
affright. 

“Here, mother, here, I've got some bread, new bread—a whole loaf— 
are you sitting up, mother?—come break it, my hands shake so I can’t. 
Give me a piece of the crust, and eat the soft yourself. Have you got 
it? that’s right, now eat away, mother, it’s all paid for!” 

Joseph broke off short, for his mouth was full of something more sub- 
stantial than words, and he only interrupted his mother’s expressions of 
gratitude by now and then pausing to ask, if she ever tasted such bread 
in her life ? 

The next morning Joseph crept from the side of his mother, where he 
had nestled all night, and went out to a carpenter’s shop in the neigh- 
borhood in search ef something to burn. The carpenter was at work, 
and Joseph’s heart leaped when he saw the delicate shavings dropping 
in curls from his plane to a great heap which lay by the work-bench. 
When the man saw Joseph, he smiled, and pushed the shavings towards 
him with his foot. They were eagerly gathered up, but underneath lay 
some chips and square pieces of wood, which the child would not have 
touched, but with unusual benevolence the carpenter thrust them also 
toward him. So the widow was aro by the cheerful crackling of 8 
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eon the hearth which, if it gave forth little heat, served to illuminate 

e otherwise cheerlees room. Joseph was before the fire, looking quite 
cheerful and happy as he fed the flame with handsful of crisp shavings. 

‘Come, mother, we have a crust or two left for breakfast, here it is, I 
don’t feel bungry after our famous supper,”’ said the boy, approaching his 
mother with some fragments of bread. 

The widow would have persuaded her son to eat, but he quietly laid 
the portion she gave him on a deal table, saying that he was not hungry, 
and would go into the street to see if any body wanted to send him on 
an errand, or have wood carried in. He kissed his mother before going 
out, and besought her to lie still and cover hereelf with the bedclothes ; 
but the child did not guess how ill his parent was, how utterly broken 
down and strengthless. 

It was a clear day, but intensely cold, the air was full of sharp biting 
frost, and the little wind that stirred along the streets was keen and 
stinging rather than boisterous. Poor Joseph was thinly clad, and the 
cold penetrated every pore of his body as he hurried along the icy pave- 
ment, looking eagerly from side to side in search of something to do, but 
no pile of woud gladdened his eye, no little mound of coal gave him an 
excuse fur ringing at some street door to beg the privilege of carrying it 
in. But the boy had suffered, and seen his mother suffer till the resolu- 
tion of manhood seemed springing up in his bosom, his eye grew brighter 
and more determined as he walked on ; his pale lips were pressed toge- 
ther, and he turned his face firmly against the wind as if that were his 
fate, and his young soul had found courage to brave it. 

He went down to the wharves in hopes that some traveller might em- 
ploy him to carry a band-box or portmanteau, but larger and more hard- 
ened boys drove him away, and he was more than once in danger of be- 
ing crushed among the hackney coachmen and cab-drivers that thronged 
the thorougfare to every ferry. Still he would not be discouraged, 
though hungry and tortured with the cold, he pressed forwaid pleading 
for work till night drew on, and then, for the first time in his young life, 
** begging for money, anything that would keep his mother from perishing 
with want.” At nightfall he stood in Broadway, and asked for ‘ pennies 
to buy bread for his poor mother,” of the passers by—it was an old story 
and excited no sympathy. Once that beautiful, earnest face, thin, and 
pale with famine, might have touched a heart of stone, but it was too 
cold for men to pause long enough for more than an impatient glance, 
and if the voice with which he pleaded was sad and broken-hearted, they 
set it down as part of his profession, lacking somewhat in whining humi- 
lity, but very well fora new beginner, and so they passed him by. Men 
who risked thousands every night at the gambling-table, withheld their 
pennies from conscientious scruples. They looked upon street beggars 
asa mural evil; women who were driving their husbands to bankruptcy 
by extravagance in dress and equipage, swept by the shivering boy, 
wrapped in velvets and costly furs, but they too had conscientious scru- 
ples, or could not afford the penny for which he supplicated. Some 
passed with averted faces and heard him not. Others ordered him away 
as if a wild animal had crossed their path; one or two paused as if to 
aid him, but it was difficult for such to find their purses without being 
chilled through, so when the child almost felt a coin in his palm, and 
looked upon them already with grateful eyes, they passed on stifling the 
compassionate impulse that had almost impelled them to a kind act by 
the common observation that after all this begging was but a business. 
So they passed him one and all till the night came on, and when every 
limb was chilled, and his very heart cold in his bosom, the boy crept to- 
wards home miserable, hungry and exhausted. 

The night was colder even than the morning, a clear wintry sky bent 
over the city, studded with myriads of golden stars beautiful and bright, 
but the boy shivered beneath them, and it seemed as if they hung there 
to mock him with thoughts of a warm fire which he must never see 
again. The shop windows too with their glittering lights gleaming over 
piles of confectionary and southern fruits—they had tempted him a little 
while before, but now the gas flames and the fruit seemed melting toge- 
ther in a sea of beautiful colors that danced before his eyes, still they 
tempted him no longer, for he had ceased to feel hungry as a faintness 
and loathing of food crept over him; sensation seemed gradually dying 
from his limbs, and he was conscious of but one wish, and that was to 
lie dowa by his mother and sleep. Still he crept on, moving to and fro 
beneath the bright pitiless stars, and the yet more pitiless throng that 
passed him by, till he mistook the way and stood quite alone in a public 
lumber-yard. It gave him no anxiety, for his limbs were already asleep, 
and his eyes grew heavy. He sunk to the earth with his face turned 
upwards to the stars. And when the Beggar Boy awoke he was in 
Heaven. 

They were sitting at the table—F:ances Henry and her parents, one 
day had passed by since the sewing woman had sought their house in 
that terrible storm: but she had not called again as directed. So Fran- 
ces cast the subject from her mind, and smiled quietly when she thought 
how much anxiety the trifling sum of ten cents had cost her. 

Mr. Henry, who had been amusing himself with the morning papers 
after his coffee, occasionally read a paragraph aloud : after running over 
the amount of stocks he came to the coroner's inquests, and read on as 
if he had been still immersed in the money market. 

“« Coroner's Inquest—an inquest was held at 27-——=street, on the bo- 
dy of a young lad, who was found dead in a wood-yard in the rear of 27. 

Verdict, died of exposure and want. The body was removed to the dead 
house. 

“ Another inquest was held on the body of Margaret S——, was found 
dead in the basement of a house in W—— street; the room in which 





she was found betrayed the utmost destitution. Verdict, died of dis- 


ease and exhaustion.” 

Margaret S ,"’ said Mrs. Henry, taking the paper from her 
husband to be certain of the name, “ Frances, was not that the woman 
who did the sewing for us a few weeks since ?”’ 

Frances did not answer, her elbow was resting on the table, while her 
trembling hand lay pressed over her eyes; the hand and face were both 
colorless, and there was something in her manner that frightened the 
two persons gazing upon her. 

That day a fashionably dressed young man came out of the dead house, 
followed by two persons, bearing achild’s coffin between them—they pla- 
ced it in a carriage, and the gentleman stepped in after it, ordering the 
coachman to drive to 27 street. When the carriage stopped be- 
fore the gloomy dwelling, the boy was once more removed and carried 
into the basement ; a female coffined, and ready for burial, lay upon the 
deal table, and close by sat a young girl muffled in acloak of black 
velvet, and weeping bitterly. 

The Beggar Boy was placed by the side of his mother, and, for the 
first time, when so near that bosom, his arms were not stretched forth 
to embrace her. 

“ My Fanny, this is a gloomy scene for you,”’ said the young man, 
bending over the weeping female, ‘‘ you will take cold in this damp 
place.” 

They lived here for weeks and months,” said the distressed girl, and 
her eyes filled once more as she looked around the miserable apartment : 
“and I might have helped them : might, at least have paid the pitiful 
sum that we owed them. If I bad but seen her that night—if, alas, [ 
shall never forgive myself !’’ 

“ Fanny,”’ said the young man, taking her hand with affectionate ear- 
nestness, “ that is the first instance of terrible suffering that you have 
witnessed, if it has occasioned some self-reproach, tears alene will not 
appease it; scenes like these are passing in this great city every day. 
Thousands read the paragraph which brought us here, and yet we are 
alone with the dead in this dismal place. 

“‘ They did not know the mournful details as we do,” replied the young 
girl. 

“ And if they did, Fanny, if the touching devotion of his poor boy, the 
patient suffering, the meekness and death of his mother were written out 
word for word, act by act, what would the effect be ?”’ 

“« Men would be interested, touched, excited to benevolence,” replied 
the kind girl with beautifal earnestness. 

“ They might be excited to tears, perhaps, but can the details, the 
whole story of this poor Beggar Boy appeal more strongly to the sympa- 
thies, than the simple truth proved and sworn to, as set forth in the 
coroner’s inquest?” 

A hearse drove to the door, and when the coffins were carried out, 
Frances Henry arose, folded the cloak about her person, and went forth 
wiser, more subdued, and far more worthy of love than she had ever 
been in her life. 








— 
SONG OF THE SPRING BREEZE. 


BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


Oh, give me weleome—I come—I come 
From a sweet and balmy land, 
With the trepic rose J have made my home; 
’Mid ripening fruits I have loved to roam— 
Where the sea-shells lie in their golden sand, 
I have played with the foam of a Southern strand. 


Oh, give me welcome! I bring—I bring 
A gift for the coming May, 

The sunshine falls from my restless wing, 

lt touches the ice of the mountain spring ; 
But [ laugh—I laugh as it melts away, 
And my voice is heard in the leaping spray. 


Oh, give me welcome—a welcome now ! 
The winter was stern and cold, 
But L sung him to sleep, and | kissed his brow, 
While | lifted his robe of spotiess snow. 
And that crusty fellow, so chill and old, 
Awoke in a mantle of green and gold. 


A welcome now! while the south wind weaves 
His breath with the morning dew, 

As he fans the moss on the cottage aves— 

And drives from the hollow the sear dry leaves. 
Where the violet hides its eye of blue, 4 
Aad the pale young grass peeps faintly through. ; 


Oh, weleome me—while I have a rout 
With the pleasant April rain— 
The birds that sing with a silvery shout, 
And the fragrant buds thatare breaking out, 
Like drop» of light with a rosy stain, 
'Mid the delicate leaves that are green again. 
rr 
To Crgaw Prate.—The best mode of plate-cleaning is that adopted 
in St. Giles’s, which may be regarded as an Eastern custom. Put your 
plate on the ground, and turn a Newfoundland dog loose upon it. 
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New-Work: 
SATURDAY. MAY 6, 1843. 


JOHN NEAL, G. M. SNOW, EDWARD STEPHENS 


CRITICISM. 

Is there any such thing on earth as honest criticism? Are 
We never to see personal antipathies and preferences, likes and 
dislikes, entirely lost sight of, in the estimation of men's doings ¢ 
Why should it be more difficult in the chair, than upon the 
bench? And why should a critic be forgiven any more than a 
judge, for rendering an unjust judgment? Why should he 
not be impeached, if manifestly partial, vicious, or incom- 
petent ? 

Do we not always know, in advance, the opinions of a re- 
viewer, ifan author be opposed to him in politics, or religion ? 
And may we not safely infer the personal understanding be- 
tween both, without knowing either, the moment we cast our 
eyes upon the review of a book, ora song, a picture, a play, or 
aspeech? Ifthe parties are on good terms, every sentence 
will betray the fact. Ifthey are only bowing acquaintances, 
it may need a paragraph to make all clear. But if hostile— 
no matter for what reason—-if both should happen to have 


| 


| moving. 


written a bit of music, a novel, or a play, or to have made a | 


speech or painted a picture and not to be on speaking terms— 
bless you! a man might see it with half an eye, before he had 
got through with the heading of the paper. Puff—puff— 
puff—where the parties happen to belong to the same neigh- 
borhood, to have been brought up together—to have written 
for the same paper—and not to have quarrelled; each oceupy- 
ing precisely the same position with regard to every body else 
in the same business. Pish—pish—pish! and pshaw, pshaw, 
pshaw ! if they belong to different neighborhoods, or different 
publishers, to rival magazines or to interfering newspapers, if 
they have been brought up in a very different manner ; if they 


are opposed to one another in church or state—above all, if | 


they happen to enjoy different degrees of consideration with the | to the observance of lookers on, its defective side. 


public, no matter whether they have ever quarrelled or not— 
nor whether they have ever seen each others faces, you may 
be sure the whole review will be nothing better, reduced to its 
ultimate principle, than pish, pish, pish—and pshaw, pshaw, 
pshaw. 

Is there no help for this? We think there is. 
We say to our Brethren throughout the land, that we acknow- 
ledge no preferences, no friendships, no antipathies; neither 
likes nor dislikes. Of our bitterest enemy, if any such there 


MAY DAY. 
“' Twas a moviog sight. '—Anybody. 

Well, May-day has come and gone once again. The satur- 
nalia of extorting carmen, carpet shakers and scrubbers—the 
yearly sacrifice to the Goddess of Unrest—the “three days” 
condensed into one in which a mighty revolution is completed— 
the annual turn of the city kaleidoscope, when, Presto! every 
body is just where every body was not before—the sequel of the 
House Hunt, when not only is every body inat the death, but it 
is also nearly the death of every nody—another “ turning cor- 
ners” in the great Dance of Life—another obedience ( when shall 
we say ‘ the last?’) to the iron despotism of landlords. 


In the front rank in most things touching the pocket or per- 
sonal comfort, the citizens of Gotham are certainly sadly 
behind the intelligence of the age in the art and mystery of 
In the observance of a supremely foolish custom of 
our fathers, we endure disagreeables manifold, and extortions 
most piratical, with only now and then a slight struggle, the 
failure of which only fastens more firmly our chains. 

When will tenants become sane on this question ? 

On the first of May our citizens suddenly seem seized with 
a moncmania, which drives them in the most remarkable 
manner, to toss their movables into the street and rush wildly 
about, calling ina most desperate state of excitement for this 


_ carman or that servant, and indulging generally in a state of 
| hallucination in which, spring carts, are the predominant fea- 


ture. We become for the day a nomad tribe, and the sundry 
belongings of our household seem to be taken with the whim 


| of enjoying themselves a/ fresco, and go jaunting about the 


streets in every fashion of vehicles, most detrimentally to the 


_ integrity of their polish, or form or usefulness, as may easily be 


supposed. A general disruption of the Penates and Lares takes 
place, and over the hearth-stone, where yesterday brooded 


| sweet Peace and Family Union, and all the gentle spirits, reigns 


| 


to-morrow, perchance, the goddess of Discord and so, the re- 
verse. Housekeeping turns out to the garish hght of day and 
Dilapidated 


_ bedsteads—backless and legless chairs—tables and books, mi- 
| nus their leaves—crockery of democratic earthern and aristo- 


As Editors, | 


cratic porcelain, with fractures simple and compound—all 
sorts of specimens of the antique, from garrets, and some 
(nostly empty) from the cellar—sofas past the reach of surge- 
ry—carpets from which the tears have certainly never been 
weeded—mirrors, like the laugh of Wendell Holmes’s old 


_ man, ‘ with a most melancholy crack’—bureaus peeled of their 


be, we would speak the simple truth, so far as in us lies; and 
of the best friend we have on earth, we shall do the same, | 


without fear or favor. 


As reviewers, we profess to belong to | 


no party, either in Church or State; to have nothing in view | 
but our own—and the general welfare; to have well weighed | 
the cost of our undertaking, and to be fully prepared for the | 


worst, while hoping for the best, on the part of all those who 
are yearning to see a bold and generous paper, alike fearless and 


magnanimous, taking a place for itself among the ablest of our 
land. 

Not being disposed to mince the matter, we now say to our 
Brethren every where, and to the People at large—and we are 
willing to have it looked upon as the sum and substance of all 
we have to say, just now— 

There's our ha open or shut—take your choice. 


a 


Rev. S. D. Bu n the Hous? 


o Thompson), by request, } 


vated mind, to-morrow evening—w! 
culture. 


veneier or minus some half dozen drawer pulls—and so on to the 
end of the chapter—all the little discrepancies and imperfec- 
tions, which in the house had been concealed by the house- 
wifely skill and ingenuity—the little expedients of domestic 
economy—all brought out into the broad sunshine and laid 
open to our neighbors’ most particular investigation. 

We believe this mania for an annual gregarious migration 
is peculiar to us of Gotham, and if some philanthropist in this 


_ era of panaceas for all human painsand ills, would invent a pill 


or potion powerful enough to exorcise this fiend, he would de- 
serve our gratitude during life and a real marble mausoleum of 
the most considerable dimensions in the pleasantest corner of 
Greenwood Cemetery at his death. Gentlemen doctors, we 
pray you fervently, exercise yourself on this subject. 
Srrinc.—This laggard has at last condescended to make us 
his annual visit, and traces of his presence are all around us. 
The triangular plots in the Park opposite our window, which 


time since were bruwn 


a short and barren have donned their 
green mantles and the tired artizan, the gain-abzorbed mer- 


chant, the consumptive student, and the pale, thin sempstress 
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may here catch a slight glimpse, a type, of the glorious coun- 
try what God made; a broken reflection, as it were, like a land- | 
seape seen in an unquiet lake, of the green hills of Jersey, or 
the verdant plains of Long Island. To the eye blinded by | 
brick and pavement opthalmia, the little patches of God’s green | 
earth in the Park are more delicious and curative than all the 
medicaments that medical science has discovered since the | 
flood. The trees are sending out their buds to drink the airand 
sunshine, and some have taken their leaves, and in the gardens 
of the city, emeralds set in granite, the early trees, apricots, Xc., 
are covered with clouds of blossoms, like clusters of new fal- 
len snow, tinged with the blood of the rose. The garden plants 
dare not yet tempt the air with their tender flowers, but the 
parlor windows are garnished with gorgeous masses of the bril- 
liant children of the hot-houses, and we catch here and there 
in our walks, from open casements, the perfumed breath of the 
rose, intermingled with that of other bright flowers; and we | 
forget for a moment that we area prisoner between brick walls, | 
and not a free ranger over the grassy, flower-encumbered, breezy | 
| 
| 


meadows and uplands of God’s country. 
I 
Concress or SLAVEHOLDERS.—We don’t know how far it 


may be safe to calculate upon the disclosures just made by our 
able French cotemporary here. But this we do know, that our 
brethren of the South are quite as much mistaken as our 
brethren of the North ever can be, with regard to the advan- 
tages of slavery. Still—it is their business, not ours. And | 
though it may happen that they will make it ours before they | 
have done with it, still we see no good reason for alarm, even | 
supposing they should begin to look about them, and try to take | 
care of themselves in this way. Combinations beget combina- | 
tions, and what all that we have endured, in Congress and 
out, from the encroachments and pretensions from the South 
could never effect, a Congress of Slaveholders, come together 
avowedly for the purpose of perpetuating their “ peculiar insti- 
tutiens,” and checkmating the spirit of emancipation, would do 
within twenty-four hours. It would unite all the North and 
West with all the real and all the pretended lovers of the black 
man throughout the world. 

Let but the West India planters once enter into a negotiation 
with our leading men of the South, and we of the North should 
begin to look upon our leading men of the South as little bet- 
ter than West India planters, and to be dealt with accordingly. 

Now—we happen to know the menof the South, and we 
doubt neither their justice, their common sense, nor their mag- 
nanimity, when it comes to the pinch—spoiled children though 
they are—in this great Commonwealth of nations; and there- 
fore do we appeal to them, praying them as men and brethren, 
not to be in a hurry. 





conniagttiiiiatiese 

Mvurver.—Trial of Thomas Thorn and Lois, alias Louisa 
Wilson, for the murder of her husband. 

We have engaged a reporter, and shall have either the whole 
of this trial, day by day, or an abridged account of it, in our 
next. | 

The parties are indicted separately—each as principal, and | 
the otherasaccessory. The trial begun, at Portland, on Tues- 
day, May 2d, before the whole Supreme Court, Chief Justice | 
Whitman, Mr. Justice Shepley and Mr. Justice Tenney. 

Messrs. Howard and Osgood are counsel for the woman— | 
Messrs. Fessenden (W. P.) and Francis O. J. Smith, have been | 
assigned by the court for Thorn. Two or three previous as- 
signments had been made, but somehow or other it so happened 


ee 


ihat the gentlemen pitched upon were all under previous en- 
gagements, or otherwise prevented—the acrused being unable 
to pay. 


r> 


{” By reference to our advertisement, on the last page, it will be 
seen that we have engaged the celebrated Mr. Slick as a correspondent. 
The following is the answer we received to our application. 


T'o the Editors of the Brother Jonathan, a darned great Newspaper 
down in York. 
Dear GENTLEMEN Sirs: 

I spose your letter came down from York like a streak of chalk, but 
I've got kinder out of the literary world sence I cum’back hum here, and 
I didn’t hear a word about it till the 22d of april, jest as all Weathers- 
field had got the irrobes made and their caps sot for tother world. 

I'd ben out to work all day in the onion patch, and toward night I 
thought it wouldn’t do no harm to take a ride and git the kinks out of my 
back. Sol jest went to the barn, and’arter saddiling the old hoss, and 
measuring out some rye from the bin, I went into the house for some 
bags, and concluded I'd go te mill, and take the way back by old Whites, 
jest to see how Judy got along arter the last singing school. 

Wal, I took a short cut through the orchard, and it made me feel 
kinder chirk to heer ike robins a singing in the apple trees, and to see 
the young buds busting out all over my head, and the grass a sprouting 
under my feet, all on it a looking fresh as a gal’s lip, and greener than a 
huB meetinhouse full of Millerites. The peach trees in the back yard 
had jest begun to blow out; they wasn’t in full blow yet, but seemed to be 
kinder blushing all ever at their own backardness; and that are old pear 
tree by the well, looked as if nater had shook a flour bag all over it, and 
yit, the old critter wasn’t in fall blow more than the rest on em. I wasn’t 
dry, but the air smelt so tarnal sweet, and the water in the bucket, 
that was a little leaky, kept a falling drop, drop, drop, down the well, so 
kinder tempting, that I couldn’t help ketching bold of the wellpole as I 
went by, and after tilting the bucket on the curb, I tipt it down and took 
a drink that raly did me good. 

Wall, | went through the yard, and opened the back kitchen door to 
ask marm for the bags, and there she sot, close by the table, with her 
linsey woolsey apron on yet, jest as she’d washed the morning dishes. 
Her old gray hair was sort a rumpled up under her cap, and her steel 
spectecles had slid half way down her nose, she was bending so 
arnest over the big bible, and reading the Prophecies of Daniel. Poor 


| old marm, she looked dreadful womblecropt, as if she’d jest made the 


discovery of a new mare’s egg in the bible, and was waiting to see what 
sort of a critter it would hatch out. 

“Marm,” sez I, “if you’l give me the bags I'll go to mill, the last grist 
must be purty nearly out by this time.” 

Marm sct still, looking at the bible, and didn’t seem’to know as I was 
talking. She shook her head kinder auful, till the specs rattled on her 
nose, and then she groaned out something consarning fire and brimstone 
and the eend of all things; and she wiped her eyes with her apron as if 
she felt dreadfully and couldn’t help it. 

“ Marm,” sez I, ‘‘ what on airth ails you? you’l make me boohoo right 
out, if you look so melancholly and take on so.” 

Marm give a jump, and looked up sort a skeary, and sez she, “ Ob, 
dreadful suz$ Jonathan, is it only you ?” 

“ Wal, I reckon so,” sez I, ‘‘ wheres the bags ?”’ 

“Oh, Jonathon!” sez she, “are you ready for the eend?” 

“Yes,” sez I, “I guess I be; I ruther calculate these two strings are 
tough enough to tie up the eend of any bag on these ere premises.”’ 

Marm shook her head agin, and her face was as solemncholly as a gal 
that’s got the mitien, and sez she, “ Jonathon,” sez she, ‘ have you ever 
calculated on the beast with the horns?” 

“Wal,” sez I, a putting my hands in my pockets, ‘I can’t say that I 
ever calculated much on them critters; if you and par want me to take 
em. I dont object to the old oxen, but Id a little ruther have the black 
steers, if you'd jest as lives.” 

“ Marm shook her iiead wuss than ever.” 

“ Wal,” sezI, * the old oxen will do,” so chick up and tell me where 
the bags are.” 

“With that I went up the back stairs and found the things myself, and 
was a going out when she called arter me and,” sez she, “ Jonathan, 
Jonathan, don’t go on so—oh deat me, poor unregenerate critter, what 
lo we want of another grist ; have you forgot Miller and hia pr mise?”? 

“ Goodness gracious, no,” sez I, a swinging my bags over the old 


oss, how could I forget him—he’s as clever a critter as ever lived, and 
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he promised to give this grist a tarnation bolting: I told him how mad | 


you was abvut ‘tother.”’ 

With that I got out the hoss, hitched up the bags to make ’em lie even 
under me, give the bridle a shake and jogged on, wondering what on 
arth had sot marm up so. Jest es I was a turning down the lane toward 
Squire White's, I looked back and there she was a standing by the win- 
der, with both hands up, and her cap knocked a one side like a crazy 
critter. Jest then Par come across the corn lot, where he and old uncle 
White had been @ ploughing, and I told him what a tantrum marm was 
in abvut the oxen and the grist. 
~ « Par shook his head, and,” sez he, ‘‘ consarn that Miller ! she’s been 
a brooding over the varmint’s nonsense this ever so long, tillshe could n’t 
sleep a nights, and now as its jist coming on to the 23d of April, I spose | 
she’s broke out in a new spot.”’ 

“ Darn the old scamp to darnation,” sez I, “its jest got through my 
head what ails marm; the sneaking old varmint, he ought to be sung to | 
death by screech owls, and knocked into the middle of next week by | 
crippled grasshoppers !’’ With that I rode along, and Par went bum, a 
looking jest as if he was ready to bust out a crying or a swearing he 
didn’t care which. 

“ Wal, I was purty much womblecropped all the way to the mill, for 
somehow it made me feel sort of all overish to think how near the ti me 
had come. I wasn’t raly a skeared, but everything looked pokerish all 
around. The mill was shet up, so I stood up my grist at the door, and 
got on to the old hoss again, detarmined to ride into town and see if I 
could find anything to chirk me up. Jest as I got agin the post office, a 
chap hollered out that they’d got a letter for me from York, post paid 
and all. I turned up and laid the bridle on the old hos’s neck, while I 
broke open the letter and read it. By gauley! didn’t it make my heart 
jump right up into my mouth! But yet I felt a leetle uneasy about it. | 
I wanted to come like all natur, but Par hain’t been willing to hear a 
word about York never since I took sich a shine to Miss Elssler, at the 
Astor House, and I was afeared that he'd say no to it. Then there was 
marm and Judy White both on ’em set agin York, and hating Miss Els- 
sler like rank pison; howsomever, I’m purty good grit when I set out in 
arnest, and I rode along thinking the matter over till I got to old Mr. 


White’s. Judy came out with her colico sun bonnet on and looking | 
good enough to eat. 

“ Come Judy,’’ sez I, “ jump on hehind, and go hum with me; marm | 
has gota fit of the dreadlul sort, about that tarnal old Miller’s business, | 
and I want you to chirk her upa little, if you can.” 


Judy run up to the fence, so I made the old hoss side up while she | 
took off her check apron and spread it on behind. “ Come up,” sez I | 
agin to the old critter; he got so close to the fencethat he almost smashed | 
my leg agin the boards, and then shied agin; but Judy White is clear 
grit and no mistake—she give a jump and come down square right on | 
the crooper with one arm rouud me. The hoss shied agin; Judy kin- 
der slipped a leetle, and she hung on to me closer yit, and larfed till you | 
couldn’t tell which made the sweetest noise, she or the robins in old | 
White’s orchard. When I turned to ketch her, them pesky red lips of | 
hern were poked right agin my face; the harnsome varmint’ hung onto 
me with both arms like all nater, and every time she larfed out, that 
tempting breath of hern come right over my mouth. Consarn the crit- 
ter, I enamost give her a buss afore I knew it, and when the te-he bust 
out through them lips agin, I had to stop her mouth for fear she'd 
scare the hoss. 

“Now you git out, Jonathan!” sez she, a righting herself agin in no 
time; ‘aint you ashamed ?”’ 

That stubborn old varmint begun another double shuffle, right there in | 
the street, and it was all I could do to hold him in,Jso I had’nt no time to | 
molify Judy with another buss. The critter wouldn’t speak a word all 
the way hum, but there she sot, with one arm round me kinder loose, as 
if she’da kept herself on some other way if she could, and a holding on 
her sun Lunnet with tother hand, till one couldn’t git the leastest peep at 


her face. It was purty near dark when we got hum. The cows stood 
by the gate a lowing to be milked. Th2 old hens—setting ones and all 


—come round us hilter skilter, as if they were cenamost starved to death, 
and when we got into the kitchen, there stood the table jest as it was | 
left arter breakfast, covered with dirty dishes, the strainer lay in a little 

wad in one of the sarsers, and the cat was a licking off the cream from ) 
a pan of milk that stood ona chair by the cheese-room door. Marm had \ 


| day. 


| back. 


gone off and shut herself up in the out room, with the bible and a hull 
heap of the “‘Midnight Cry” newspapers. 
I swanny, it eenamost made me boohoo right out to see how the things 


lay about the house. There never was a neater critter on airth than 


marm ; but the hull premises raly looked more like a hog pen than any 
thing else. Judy and I went to work like good fellers—she forgot to be 
mad and tackled too, washing dishes and gitting supper, while I went 
out to milk. Marm wouldn't come to supper, and par eenamost choked 
with every mouthful he eat, and yit he looked more than half wrathy, as 
if he’d about as much trouble to keep his dander down as to hold up the 
tears that every once in a while kept a dropping from under hs eyes 
down the side of his nose. 

I guess you never sot eyes on so melancholly a set of critters as sot 
rourd our kitchen till midnight, for marm wouldn’t go to bed, and we 
wer afeared to leave her up alone in the out room, with that picter of the 
horned beast a staring her right in the eyes. When the old clock struck 


| twelve, we heard the out room door shut to, and by am by marm come 


where we sot in the kitchen, dressed out in a great long consarn like an 
overgrown nightgound, with white shoes on her old feet, and that gray 
hair of hern a hanging down her back; I swow, it made me ketch my 


breath to see her ! 


I haint got the heart to write all the shinea marm cut up that night and 
all day the suuday arter—it seems like pokin fun at one’s own marm—as 
she went from one room to tother, a ringing her hands and a crying her 
eyes out, because we wouldn’t put on the robes she’d made for us, and 
gu right up to heaven without making a fuss about it. I thought it 
wouldn't do no harm to try and rile her up to thinking of something be 
sides the horned beast. 

“ Marm,” sez I, all to once, “I cant think of fixing up for tother world 
yit, no how. I've jest got a letter from York, and if you're so detarmined 
in going to heaven, I ruther guess York’s the place for me.” 

Marm jumped right up from her knees, and sez she, ‘‘ Jonathon, what 
do you mean?” 

My heart riz, it was the only sign of gumption she had made for ahul 
Par looked up, and his chin kinder quivered, for he thought I was 
poking fun at the old woman, and Judy White, she sidled up to me, and 
sez she, all in a twitter, “ Jonathon, you aint in arnest now?” 

“ If I was, would you give up and let me go?”’ sez I. 

Darn the harnsome critter, how mad she looked! ‘No I won't nor 
touch too,” sez she, and afure I knew it, she bust right out a crying and 
went out of the room. 

I didn’t foller her, for marm had got down on her knees agin and was 4 


| looking through her specks at a tarnal big thunder cloud that cum a roll- 


ing its blackness in knolls and furrows all over the sky, as if the world 
had raly cum to an end, and all the niggers in creation was a going up 


| first. 


Marm’s face was as white as a taller candle, and she was enough to 
scare anybody out of a week’s growth, a kneeling there in that white 
gownd; and her old hands ev wrenching away at each other, like a 
crazy critter. Thinks I, I'll try and rile her up agin, but it wasn’t of 
the leastest use, she wouldn’t git up from the winder, but knelt there 


| steck still—with her head flung backards, and the lightning a blazing 


over her steel specks, and the grizzley hair that hung away down her 
I swan to man, it made my hair stand an eend to look at her. 
By am by the thunder come a rolling and tumbling throvgh the elouds, 


| as if somebody was a blasting rocks up above; and the lightning come a 


streaming out agin in great blares of fire, till it seemed as if all nater 


| was turned wrong eend up, and all the brick kilns, coal mines, and 
| founderies on airth were a playing away in the clouds; and a groaning and 


hissing through the rain that came down in pailsfull, and a scaring folks 


to death. 
There !—look a there !—sez marm all to once a jumping up, and a 


stretching her arm through the winder. “I'm ready—I'm a coming !— 
Look a there, Deacon Zephania Slick—look there, my unregenerated 
son—look ! ? 

Sure as a gun, there was something all dressed out in white a standing 
in the orchard, right agin the winder. Pra and Judy White—for the 


| critter ran back from the out room when she see that I wasn’t a going 


to foller he—'’ris right up, and they wor about the streakedest looking 
critters that ever you sot eyes on. Jest then cum a loud noise, snort, 
snort, snort, from the orchard. ‘‘Oh gracious me!’ sez marm—*“ the 
trumpet! the trumpet !’’—and down she slumped on her knees agin. 





, 
pep! 





By Gracious, think ses I—I'll see what the matter is, anyhew ; so I 
give a dive to the winder, and I hollered out, “ shew—stuboy—git out !”’ 
but I kinder think I didn’t yell over loud, the words stuck like wax-eends 
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in my throat, and afore I could git ’em untangled, out cum the noise | 


again, louder, and twice as sarcy as it was before. 

Thinks sez I—gracious knows, I’m afraid we’er gone suckers, but I’}! 
try agin anyhow ; so ses I, a clapping my hands, “ git away, you varmint, 
tramp—scoot—stuboy—y—y—” 

I guess I yelled it out like a trainin gun that time. The white spirit 
seemed tu feel it tu, for it flung its arms in the dark, aud gin us another 
blast of his consarned old trumpet. Just then the lightning came cutting 
down agin, and—oh, git out !—it was only the old white hoss, a snorting 
and a kicking up his heels, in the archard. I sot down, and haw hawed 
right out, till it was all I could do to catch my breath agin, then I bust 
out agin, till Par and Judy jined chorus, and we made the old house 
ting as if there had been a quilting frolic in it; just then the clock struck 
twelve. 

“Hurra !” I sung out, “ Marm, the 23d of April has cum and gone; 
come, Marm, git up,—the storm is blowing over, and the moon haint 
turned to blood yet. Hurra!” 

I was jest a going to give poor old Marm a buss, but Par had got her 
in his arms a kissing her white face, and a bo hooing, the old coot, like 
a spring colt. So as the buss was all made up, and too heavy for my 
mouth, I gin it to Judy. And she handed over a cuff for pay. The tan- 
terlising little snapping turtle. 

Judy was all sot to rights agin, afore the old hoss had got over his 
double shuffle. 

“Oh, dear, only to think that I should a cut up such a heap of factory 
cloth, and all for nothing,” ses Marm, arter a good while. 

We didn’t say much to Marm that night, but when Par and she got up 
to go to bed, she took a slantindicular look at her robe, and then gin a 
sneaking squint at us. I could’nt hardly keep from busting right out 
agin, butchoaked in. And Par says,—he never seems to mind it—‘ you 
can use it for a night-gown.” When the old folks had gone, Judy and I 
went into the out room, and seeing as it was Sunday night, and nobody 
to interfere, we sot down, and hitching our chairs close together, didn’t 
git sleepy till nigh about morning, but kept on talking, as chipper as two 
birds. I didn’t say anything to Judy about coming to York, she is a 
sneezer when her dander is once up, and I kinder think it best to come 





LITERARY. 


Heart Jounnat—its CorresponDEeNts 4nD Doctor GrawaM.— 
The Journal of Heaith was anexcellent work: but the Health Journal 
is better. That was published at Philadelphia, and ought to have been 
continued for a century at least. This happens to be published at Bos- 
ton, or was but the other day, as we see by a number on our table, and 
having swallowed up, no body knows how many other Temperance Jour- 
nals, Health Journals, and Independent Journals, may possibly outlive 
the struggle—provided it does not, like the great boa constrictor, grow 
torpid upon a full stomach. 

One of the largest and best contributors, if not the very best of the 
whole, is a woman; a woman too, of remarkable strength and simpli- 
city, whose real character, both as a woman and as a writer, the world— 
has yet to become acquainted with. She is a follower of Sylvester Gra- 


| ham—otherwise called Dr. Graham—and not only one of the sturdiest 


off, and then write a letter to her arter it is all done. She’s alfired jeal- | 


ous of the York gals, and dreads them that dance like Miss Elssler as a 
cat hates hot soap. 

I guess I shall cum any how, but not jest yit. I must git in all the 
onions fust, and help about the grain some ; arter that, you'll see me at 
the Brother Jonathan office as large as life, and twlee as natral Par 

won't hear a word on it yit, I'm sartin, he got so allfired uneasy about 
me and Miss Elssler, that he sent for me right hum, when I was at the 
Express effice; he thinks pelitics and dancing gals about the meanest 
things that a feller can hanker arter. But I'll set Capt. Doolittle to ar- 
guing the matter with him, and as for marm, I guess she will feel ruther 
tu streaked to make much of a fuss about anything jest now. I mean to 
cum the soft sodder over her a leetle any how; so this morning I went 
out to my onion bed back of the barn, where the sun comes all day from 
morning till night, and I pulled up a harnful of young onions that would 
make your mouth water, they had the tenderest green tops you ever see, 
and when I held ’em up and shook the dirt off, they looked more like a 
harnfal of snow drops a blowing out at the wrong eend,than anything else. 
Iigin these to marm, jest as she was a setting down to breakfast. She 
was enamost tickled to death with them, and I reckon that is one long 
step towards York. 

Mebby I shall be in York afore you git another letter from these parts 
and mebby not, there’s no knowing when I can git away. 

Yours tu command, 


JONATHAN SLICK. 


I 


and most faithful, but one of the cleverest. Having known the man, 
and quarrelled with him—on paper—it may be that we are prejudiced ; 
and that the testimony we find in the writings of Mrs. G and that of 
her favorite correspondent, who calls him “ that blessed man, Dr. Gra- 
ham,” which in goed sooth appears to us little better than sheer halluci- 
nation, is, nevertheless more to be depended upon than ours. But never 





mind, nous verrons, as the politician says. One thing however, is pret- 
ty certain. They have known him longer and betier than we have; and 
are truthful and conscientious. Let their testimony go for all it is worth, 
therefore. Through the Health Journal, the newspapers, and other 
publications, the woman we speak of is doing for Women, what Graham 
has long been trying to do for Men; and being, as we believe, much the 
honester of the two, is likely to do more good, even where she goes 
astray. The great error of the maiter lies in what may be called unreg- 
ulated, unreasoning enthusiam—a sort of sweeping headlong fanaticism. 
He goes too fast and too far; asserts too boldly—with too few qualifica- 
tions—and sticks to what he says, right or wrong, like the pitch that de- 
fileth. Reformers must go too far—this we acknowledge, or the peo- 
ple would never go farenough. He who undertakes to lead, must always 
be ahead of others. No great thing was ever done by those who began 
by attempting just enough. All reformers have gone too far—else were 


| they no reformers. If you mean to clear a ditch, you must try to jump 


over it, and therefore Leyond it. 

That Sylvester Graham has done much good, we have no disposition 
to deny. That he has done a deal of mischief, we know. And though 
there may be no great danger now, of people starving themselves to 
death now upen the Graham system, nor of their bleaching themselves to 
death by their self-denial, to oblige either Mr. G. or Mrs. G , still, 
there is great danger that people who have began to make thorough work 
in their habits of reform, may be discouraged, or skeletonized, before 





they have got well through the experiment. Finding so much to do and 
so little time to do it in, with parts inapplicable, or inefficient for this 


| purpose, they may give up in despair, lose their faith in every thing, and 





. ! 
To CorresponpEeNTs.—“ De Lisle.” The translation from the French | 
| right or wrong, as the builder up of a new system. But stay—we are 


with this signature, will not do for our columns. We shal! be glad. 
however, to hear from “ De Lisle’’ again. 


“To meet—To part,” Has some good lines, but there is much of it 
which cannot be considered poetry. 

“ The Hill-Side.” will probably appear next week. 

“ The Story of a Gambler.” is worthy of being re-written; in its present 
shape, we must decline it. 


keep on stuffing themselves and spoiling their children, even to the third 
and fourth generation. 

But Mr. Graham—or Doctor Grabam—if they will have it so, deserves 
our thanks for one thing, whatever may be his claims as a great Teacher 
of Universal Truth. He has led a woman, equal to the work, and in 
every way well prepared to undertake the regeneration of Woman—their 
physical and therefore moral regeneration. If he had done nothing 
more than this—this, of itself, were enough to entitle him to the heartfelt 
acknowledgments of every husband, every father, and every brother of 
our country. But he has done something more. Even his great “ zeal 
without knowledge,” has been a help, and a great help to this generation. 
He has sent heralds over the whole length and breadth of the land— 
apostles of his peculiar faith—possessed with his spirit, and full of that 
generous contagion which men call enthusiasm—who are waking up the 
people, by the thousands, and obliging them to think for themselves. 
This, of itself, will do much towards reforming the age, whether he be 


told he is getting more reasonable of late. If so--God help him! He 


| will be sure to starve. And constituted as Mankind are, he will be 


likely to do less good than ever. There's encouragement for you Dr. 
Tue New Mirror.—Much as we have looked for, and had a right 

to look for, from the General—who has not heard of the General 7—after 

his long experience in the way of tasteful embellishment, and pleasant 
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literature, while publishing the bandsomest paper in the world, we were 
not altogether prepared, and may as well acknowledge the fact without 
more ado, fur precisely the kind of New Mirror be has given us. In 
two or three particulars it is not so good—-some of the arrangements, 
and some of the matter being rather old-fashioned ; in most others, it 


answers dll our expectations, which, by the by, were not very reasonable, | 


but in one particular, if no more, it goes beyond everything we had hoped 

for. We take our stand upon the etchings by Chapman—and we say in 
so many words, that they have never been equalled, either abroad or at 
home, since Reizch’s outline illustrations of Faust appeared. 

To say nothing just now—for more reasons than one—of the literary 
department—save that, after making every reasonable allowance for the 
beginning of such a spirited enterprize, the New Mirror cannot be 
much more than about half as good as it wild be—and must be indeed— 
to keep up with the extravagant expectations of the fashionable world— 
the etchings, we refer to, would be enough of themselves to establish any 
paper,—anywhere—among a people who know their value. They are 
certainly among the cleverest, if not in sober truth, éhe cleverest things 
of the sort that ever appeared; and we remember nothing to compare 
them with except the outline illustrations of Faust, above referred to, 
Full of pleasantry and quiet playfulness, happy and graceful, betraying a 
singular felicity of touch, great plentifulness of imagination, and a freedom 
and truth of drawing altogether wonderful, they are the only embellish- 
ments we ever happened to meet, which satisfy the mind, even better than 
language ; the only illustrations we know of, which neither baffle the 
understanding, nor disappoint the imagination. They are. in fact, rather 
a help to both. J 

To show what we mean more clearly. You have read the description 
of little Nell, by ‘Charles Dickens, Esquire, and Lady.” You had formed 
a picture of her in your own mind—it lay nestling at the very core of 
your heart, well, by and by, you saw a notice from abroad of ‘“‘ Dickens 
illustrated”—and illustrated too, by the “ inimitable Cruickshank ;" 
and after a month or two of longing, the book fell in your way, fresh 
from London mayhap, and you opened it, all out of breath to look for the 
portrait of little Nell—your little Nell—painted from life by George 
Cruickshank, under the eye of Charles Dickens himself. Well, you 
found it—and how did you feel? Have you ever forgiven either Cruick- 
shank or Dickens, or shall you ever do so, to your dying day? We 
hope not, 

Now turn to any of these embellishments—for illustrations they are not 
—by Chapman; and say whether you don’t look to be disappointed in 
the same way, when they come to be illustrated by language. Brimful 
of poetry must the man be, who shall ever try his hand at their interpre- 
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| 
| 
| 





tation; and if he be not a wonder in his way—take our word for it he | 


will burn his fingers—and you will grow peevish and fretfui over the 
illustrations of Chapman’s etching, just as you do now over the illustra, 
tions of Dickens’s writing. If Chapman dealt in carricature, or Cruick- 
shank dealt in anything else, there would be no difficulty; but as the 
matter now stands, it is the author who has most to fear in the one case 
—and the painter or engraver in the other. Give Chapman fair play. 
Let him wander at will—coquetting with every subject that falls in his 
way ; and then look about you, and find, if you can, a writer to illustrate 
him—never think of employing him to illustrate an author. Such, dear 
General, is our best advice, and much good may it do you. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox. A pretty thiog is the May Queen—an em 


Miss Leslie finishes her story of “ Annette Haverstraw ’—it will J 
time enough to say how very pleasant a production it is. There is some 
good poetry in this number. Among that contributed by ladies, “The 


Rambler,” by Mias Catherine Cowles, is most perfect—we can see no 

| fault in it. But the gem of the book, be it prose or verse, is “ The 

Wife of the Inebriate,”’ by Judge Conrad. There bas not appeared, in 
avy work of American within the last year, anything near so beautiful. 


Sarcest’s Macazint.—The May number of this periodical is de- 
cidedly the best which has been issued. The letter press is varied and 
generally well written, and the embellishments are of a very pleasing 
character. ‘‘The Light of the Light House,” is a spirited picture al- 
though the artist has made the face of Ellen much too old, and there 
is scarcely difference enough between her size and that of the light house 
The plate of “ Wild Flowers” is very pretty. We are glad to see that 
the usual abominations called facetiously (Jucus a non lucendo) “ Fa- 
shion Plates’ are omitted in this Magazine. The article illustrating 
“The light of the Light-house” isa sweet and imaginative poem by the 
Editor, and -ve have seen nothing from his pen we like half so well. We 
should gladly transfer it to our pages but for the copy tight. Mrs. 
Berkley furnishes a sketch of Mra. Trollop in which she endeavors to 
counteract the prejudices against her on this side of the water. She also 
answers the remarks of Mr. Willis on Lady Bulwer, written in reply to 
Mrs. Berkley’s previous article. Tuckerman gives ‘“Aday among artists” 
and the Eaitor a pleasant sketch, illustrating ‘The perils of pleasing 
everybody.’ In anarticle on Blackwood, some daring youth has thrown 
down the gauntlet and in nine mortal columns demolished John Wilson— 
Kit North—the Giant of the Intellectual World. The article is strongly 
and ably written, but we really think some of its severity should have 
been tempered with mercy in consideration of Wilson’s feelings. He will 
however feel grateful no doubt when he finds that his critic admits he 
has written something “the world should not willingly let die.” Not 
having read the poetry of this number, we don’t feel fully competent to 
speak of it. 


Tue Lavies’ Companion ror May.—Mrs. Sigourney and Mrs. 
Embury have become editors of this magaziné. It is printed with new 
and better type, and the cover is decidedly inproved in color and general 
appearance. Its list of contributors continues to register the best names 
in the country, and the embellishments are rich and varied ; of the three 
which this number contains, we prefer “the Fountain.” We have not 
perused the literary portion very thoroughly, but are delighted with ex- 
quisite mixtures of prose and verse from Mrs. Sigourney. New writers 
may start up from year to year, and prosper too, butas awriter of pure 
English, of high and almost holy thought, Mrs. Sigourney stands unap- 
proached, and, we believe, unapproachable. She has the best attributes 
of genius, a pure, warm heart, and a cultivated intellect—an intellect re- 
fined by deep thought, not passing fancies—a heart that gives life and 


| loveliness to everything it touches—through the whole length and breadth 


of our land her name has become a pleasant sound, and wherever her 
writings are, public patronage is sure to follow. Mr. Snowden has acted 
wisely in placing her name upon his cover. Mrs. Osgood, the pleasant, 


| warm-hearted, artless Mrs. Ozgood has contributed a beautiful gem of 


bellishment of this month’s Godey; and the second plate, “On the | 
y second piate pe | Mra. Arne’s story is probably good—all her stories are—but we have not 


fence,” is scarcely inferior. The fashion plate is a decided improve- 


ment on all that has gone before; but the middle figure has a thick 
waist, most certainly—we like her the better for it though! With such 
dresses, what is lost in grace of person, will be made up in roses for the 


cheek. We have no time to give an opinion of ail the contents, and so 


select a few gems, which seem especially bright to us. “ Deacon 


Carpenter's Hard Case,” by the author of “ Patty Bean's Courtship,” is | 


aunique story, full of Yankeisms, and not unlike some of the late tales 
written by Seba Smith; but it is vastly inferior to ‘ The Sleigh Ride,” 
or “ Patty Bean,”—for both are unrivalled in their line, and cannot be 
equalled, even by the same author, we fancy. * The Carrier Dove,” by 


G. P. Morris, is a simple, sweet lay, musical, and full of the author’s | This is a work by Lieutenant Eyre giving a detailed account of the oper- 


peculiar genius. N. P. Willis has written some of the best poetry, and 
most graceful prose in the English language. 
Astor’ is neatly done, and interesting—but not among his best efforts. 


| hands, and on 


poetry. We always read what she writes,in spite of time or business. 
Thero isa new writer, but one of considerable promise, Mrs. Jane L. 
Swift—her little poem in the Companion, must be coleur de rose to all 
who read it. T.S. Arthur contributes an interesting mercantile story. 


read it. There are one or two prose articles which we have dipped into, 
but not being particularly pleased, or sufficiently interested, prefer to 
pass them in silence. Others we have not glanced at, not from lack of 
interest, but want of time. Mrs. Stephens has a spirited and graceful 
poem, “Song of the Spring Breeze,” which we shall copy ; and now we 
congratulate Mr. Saowden on having his editorial department in efficient 
seneral improvement visible in his present number. 
The Companion yet retains its stand as the ladies’ magazine in New 
York. 


Mitrrary Operations 1s Casut.—Carey § Hart Philadelphia. 


| ations in Afghanistan, which ended in the retreat and destruction of the 


The “ Letter from the | 


British army. Lieutenant Eyre was an actor in the scenes he describes, 
and suffered a long imprisonment in the hands of the Affghans. 
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Catuotic Exposttorn.—The May number of this work, edited by 
Rev. Felix Varela and Rev. Charles Constantine Pise, contains several 
well written articles upon subjects within scope of the work. The Ex- 
positor is edited with a great deal of ability. The present number is 
embellished with a view of St. Peter’s Church, Barclay street. 


Reapines 1x American Poetry. John C. Riker. New York. 
This ia a collection of the best articles from our poets, and intended for 
the use of schools. That the selections have been made with excellent 
judgment is guaranteed by the fact that the compiler is the Rev. Rufus 
W. Griswold. 


Tae Grasp Vizier’s Daucuter —This intertaining novel by Mrs, 
Maberly, author of ‘Emily’ ‘The Love Match” &c., has been published 
at this office. Itis an exciting story of Eastern Life, and embodies many 
adventures and hair-breadth escapes. 


Mrs. Wasuincton Ports, and Ma. Suitu.—Lea & Bianchard, 
Phila.—These two popular tales by Miss Leslie, have been issued in a 
cheap shape. 

American Ecrectic.—E. Littell N. ¥.—This is one of the best pub- 
lications extant, and the number for May is full of articles selected with 


great judgment from the foreign periodicals, and all on highly attractive 
subjects. 


—— a 
THEATRES. 

Panrx.—There has been nothing of a novel character at this house this 
week, excepting in the illegitimate line. A person calling himself Pro- 
fessor Risley—Professor 7—has appeared and performed in connection 
with his son some very clever gymnastic feats. We suppose it is useless 
to talk about desecration of Old Drury, &c. The public will not support 
the legitimate, and what wonder the manager resorts to other attractions 
to fill his pit and boxes. 

Otymric.—Amy Lee has continued to run during the week, and has 
been quite siccessful. The only new piece produced has been “ The 
Highwayman,’’ which was well received. On Wednesday Mr. Raymond 
took a benefit, and we were glad to see, a crowded house rewarded his 
exertions. A comical incident, we think unparalleled in this country, for 
stage effect, occurred during the evening. Some persons in the pit 
threw upon the stage a calf’s head, shaved and cleaned. The wit of 
the thing was not very clear, but we have no doubt the inventor thought 
it very clever. Whether after he had been thrust out into the street, he 
thought it was worth while to go through so much to so little purpose, is 
doubtful. 

Bowsry.—Mr. Booth has played an engagement at this house, but 
we had no opportunity of seeing him. 


Tue Cueap System or Matrimosy.—The following fashion of mar- 
riage which we find in the Concord (N. H.) Courier, has certainly some 
advantages, but they appear to be all on the part of the gentleman. It 
saves the parsonu’s fee, and various little attendant expences, but we 
doubt if it will ever become very much of a favorite with the ladies. It 
is a bad rule indeed, which will not work both ways, and should the gen- 
tleman take a pique some morning at breakfast, because the bread is un- 
derdone, or because he can not have an extra lump of sugar in his coffee, 
the marriage might be dissolved as unceremoniously as it was centracted, 
which might be awkward for the lady. 


In this town, by Dea. John B. Chandler and Mies Maria French, Dea- 
John B Chandler to Miss Maria French—two non-resistants married by 
themselves to themselves—all on the Sabbath Day, at the breakfast table, 
calling upon God and the family present, to hear witness to the act. 

———_- 

CuiLpren’s Booxs.—At no very distant day we hope to find time for 
taking up chis matter, so important to the generation that is bursting 
into flower all about us, and dealing with these wretched and presump- 
tuous Look-wrights as they deserve. Not one in fifty of the whole, is ever 
written in English—the English that live people speak, we mean; and 
most of the popular manufacturers don’t even appear to know that 
children, not only do but are intended by God Almighty, to talk a 
different language from their fathers—in other words, to be children, 
before they are men and women. 


ooo 

Virnointa Brection.—The a-sounts, so far as they have come in, 
give 52 Whig delegates elected, and 48 Democrats, a gain of ten to the 
Whigs. 
from. 


The Senate stands 11 Whigs to 18 Democrats, as far as heard 


LATER FROM EUROPE, 


News from Europe, five days later, was received on Sunday last by the 
packet ship England, Captain Bartlett, which left Liverpool on the 9th 


inst. 


The debates in Parliament have been wholly upon questions of local 
interest. 


The President s message on the Right of Search isthe subject of con- 
siderable comment in the British journals. 

The Madrid Gazette publishes a defence of the course adopted by 
government for the disposal of the produce of the Almader mines. 

A letter, dated Milan, the 24th ult. published in the Manheim Journal, 
states that four earthquakes had been felt in Calabria since the 27th of 
December, 1842. 

A letter from St. Petersburg, of the Uth ult., published in the Ga- 
zette des Tribunaux, states that the Emperor of Russia had granted a 
full amnesty to a number of Poles exiled to Siberia or in the interior of 
— for the part they bad taken in the revolution of November, 

830. 

A frightful explosion teok place on Wednesday at Digbath, near Bir- 
mingham, in the house of a percussion powder maker named Capella. 
One boy was blown to pieces, and another much injured. 

An engineer at Birmingham on Monday was caught be the machinery, 
and whirled round 520 times, by which his left arm, both legs, and sev- 
eral rits were broken. He shortly afterwards died of the injuries. 

Vesset Bursep at Sea.—The schooner Jemima, of Glasgow, Capt. 
Thomson, after experiencing heavy gales of wind from the 
which lasted for several days, was, en the evening of the 22d of Febru- 
ary, discovered to be on fire in the after hold, when about 180 miles from 
Madeira. The crew had only time to into the boat and shove off, 
when something exploded blew the decks up. 

The Morning Chronicle announces that a French frigate has been de- 
spatched to Rio de Janeiro, with the consent of Louis Philippe, to his 
son’s marrirge with the E:nperor’s sister. 

Dr. Bulard, known . experiments on plague in the East, has just 
died at Dresden, aged 38. The deceased had been known to pass nights 
and days with plague patients, even when the natives dare not approach 
the 


m. 

The comet has been observed in Germany. The journals of that coun- 
try are filled with details from astronomers beyond the Rhine, agreeing 
7 closely with the observations made at Paris. 

he oldest of the French diplomatists, the Chevalier de Gausseus, 
died on gray bes Paris, having reached the great age of 96. 
Srain.—We have Madrid journals of the 20ch March. However un- 
certain the result of the elections may be, the ministry do not consider 
themselves as beaten. for the speech on the opening of the Cortez, before 
which they intend to present in boldly, is now under discussion. The 
returns as hitherto received of the elections, give the state df de 
elected to be 92 anti-coalitionists, 54 coalitionists, and 10 doubtful. A 
tich capitalist from Cadiz has arrived at Madrid to negotiate for the Al- 
maden quicksilver mines for four years. Zurbano, according to letters 
from Catalonia, appears by his conduct to set all laws at defiance; de- 
serters are shot without mercy or any form of trial. 
PortuGaL.—We have accounts from Lisbon to the 20th March. The 
priacipal article of intelligence is the intimation of Lord Aberdeen’s 
final and positive rejection of the propositions made by the Portuguese 

Government respecting the tariff, and the consequent breaking off of the 
negotiations. It is stated thatin all probability the Portuguese Govern- 
ment will find itself eventually obliged to accept the terms originally pro- 
posed 


I 

Tue Britasyia, Capt. Hewitt, left at 2 o'clock for Halifax and Li- 

verpool, with 82 passengers, and the expectation of taking in an additi- 
onal number at Halifex from Canada, by the Unicorn. George D. Sirong. 
Esq. of New York, goes out as special bearer of despatches to our minis- 
| ter at London; Duff Green, Esq. bearcr of despatches to Liverpool, and 
Capt. Crawley, bearer of despatches from Canada, to the British gov- 
ernment. Her mails in charge of Lieut. Roberts, contain nineleen thou- 
sand lewers and fifty bushels of periodicals and newspapers.—Boston 
trans. monday. 

Four of the mutineers on board the Texan man-of-war Antonio, Lan- 
dois, Hudgins, Allen and Simpson, recently found guilty by a Court Mar- 
@a!, were hung at the yard arm of the Austin, on the 21st ult., soon after 
the squadron left port. Three others were sentenced to receive one hun- 
dred lashes each, and another fifty. 


FLonipa —General Worth is to make Tampa his head quarters du- 
ring the summer. The population of Florida is rapidly inctesing by im- 
migration. 

Gen. Cocke of Virginia has resigued the office of President of the 
American Temperance Union, and Chancellor WaLworTn has been ap- 
| pointed in his place. It is expected that the Chancellor will preside at 

the Anniversary of the Suciety at the Broadway Tabernacle on the Lith 
| of May. 





| Orcawic Rematns.—A poor drunken music grinder, with a red mon- 

| key after him, fell over a curb stone yesterday and broke his unfortunate 

| organ all to pieces. We happened to be passing along when he was 
staggering about collecting together his own organic remains !— Pic. 


A queer fellow being asked to find a rhyme fur scizzors, declared 
| he knew of nothing that could come nearer to it that shears / 
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GLIMPSES OF THE PAST. 


(FROM THE MEMORANDUM-BOOK OF AN OLD TRAVELLER. ) 


Enoiish Maysers.—The English are uncivil to a proverb—out of | 


their own houses, and among strangers, 1 mean. 


ly towards women. 


I have been told by a high-bred Englishwoman, who 


did not know me, and had never seen me before, that from the first, man knew him better, and of no man alive was Cobbett himself half sc 


| much afraid. After his conviction he offered to stop the Register, if 
| they would not call him up for judgment. 


after we had met by chance in travelling, she had been trying to make 
me out—“as she knew [ could not be an Englishman.” ‘“ And why 
not, madam? By my language?” ‘Ohno, Sir,” was the reply. “ By 
your manners toward a stranger. I saw you help a woman down from 
the top of the coach: I saw you lend your umbrella to another, and give 
up your seat to a third—by no means remarkable for pleasant manners 
—and I conld see that they were all strangers to you. An Englishman 
mever does such things!” If the lady intended to pay me a compli- 
ment, and I b:lieve she did—upon my soul, I do!—what a hit it was, 
to be sure, at the behaviour of a well-bred Englishman under such cir- 
cumstances !—Women are obliged to look out for themselves here. 
They force their way into churches and theatres—literally working their 
passage—where men are almost afraid to go: and why? 


Simply 
because they are no longer treated as women. 


“From the grape they have brushed the soft blue,— 

From the rose they have shaken the tremulous dew ”’— 
&c., &c. What wonder that Englishwomen are sometimes trampled to 
death in the streets, or crushed in the theatres, or that women of high 
rank, and amazing personal beauty, jump down from their carriages, 


leave their shoes in the mud, and run about in their stocking feet, when | 


they are not allowed to draw up, within a square or two of Carleton 
House, or St. James’s, to look at one of the royal household of death, 
“lying in state.” . 

An Englishman of the highest rank will wipe his hands on the table- 
cloth, and wash his mouth, and empty the water into the finger-glasses, 
at table. An Englishwpman, of good education, and etherwise of 
unblemished propriety, afier a certain age, and whether married or 
unmarried, will blow her nose like a fish-horn, at the opera, or even at 
the table; and if travelling with you, face to face, in a stage-coach, will 
80 contrive to ‘“ arrange knees,” if you are at all crowded, as you, if a 
modest man, would never think of, much less venture to suggest to a 
stranger and a female—aye, and laugh in your face when you begin to 
look fuvlish (as you soon do) at every jolt of the coach, if unaccustomed 
to the arrangement—which, after all, is a very proper one, and much to 
be commended, after you have got over your sheepishness. Young men, 
—adults,—bathe openly by day, in the Serpentine River, while the banks 
at the distance of a pistol-shot, are thronged with fashionable women 


and girls, of twelve and fourteen, with their hoops and nurses, and | 


nobody thinks of making a fuss about it—not even the newspapers— 


any more than if all the flesh and blood they saw were statuary, repre- | 


senting so many water-nymphs, and-so-forths: and yet were naked sta- 
tuary to be set up in the most fashionable part of London, it would be 


covered with obscenity, or, mutilated in every possible way, be offensive 
to modesty, within a week. 


Emersoy, Auruor or Travers in Greece.—A young Irishman: | 
five feet ten: good, agreeable features, fair complexion, light hair : 
pleasant manners—nothing remarkable. Several engagements with the 
Turkish ships—nothing gained by it on either side; no yard-arm and 


yard-arm ; no boarding. 
miles—great hurry and trepidation, visible as far as they could be seen. 


Greeks believe in the direct, personal interference of their saints and | 
martyrs—more superstitious, if possible, than the Americans in their 
revolutionary war: and they believed that Washington was saved by a 


miracle, on Long Island, after the battle of Brooklyn; and that just 


before the march upon Trenton, they were all saved by another—the sud- | her letters to my Tailor (Chesterten) who acknowledges they were 


den freezing of the road by which they escaped, while they were holding 
a council of war, and in the greatest possible danger: and so did the 
British at the south, when the sudden rise of a river there saved the 
troops of Tarleton, with the Americans in full pursuit:—all these things 
were believed to be so many special interpositions of Providence—just 
as if Providence fought on both sides, where nations have set upon cach 
other in solemn earnest ! 


the Acropolis while they were besieging that fortress: a spring of fresh 


They are not rude, 
nor absolutely rough, but careless, neglectful, and uncivil ; and especial- | 


| water was discovered by the sea-side just when they were reduced to 


| extremity. Here were two more special interpositions. All right, ne- 
| vertheless, for what is partial evil but— 


universal good ? 
All discord, harmony not understood ? 


Wirtiam Cossett—With all his good looks and great bodily 
| strength, was a “ blasted coward,” says Frank Place, the tailor; and no 


His behaviour at the time of 


the compromise with Government was pitiful in the extreme. Place, 


| who had the management of the whole business for Cobbett, and the 





| made his defence like a great green girl. 


Turks began to fire at the distance of four | 


The Greeks believed that itrained only around | 


party of which he was the avowed organ, had resolved that Cobbet: 
should defend himself, and read the letters in Court which had provoked 


the prosecution. ‘Could he read them?” said I. Place laughed. 


| * But when I saw him,”’ continued he, “and talked the matter over 


with him, he began to bellow, O, that d—d prison! and he did not, and 
durst not, read a single letter, though he promised me he would—he 
I determined to have nothing 
more to do with him, and I told him se, and when he asked the reason, 
T let him have it plump—said I, because you are such a blasted coward. 


| Fes. 24.—Miss Foote plays Letitia Hardy. All the world crazy to 
| see her because of her intrigue with Col. Hardy. Childish, pretty, and 
| very affected—talent by no means remarkable. Fine passages—very 
graceful, though stooping—at times rather silly; dancing very woman- 
ish and proper. Kemble, cheap—cheap—what may be called paltry. Saw 
Miss Foote in Maria Darlington—Rowland for an Oliver: dancing beau- 
tiful—herself ditto—fresh impressions very favourable: wants life and 
strength and naturalness. But, for Co). Berkley and his shameful 
treatment of her. What would the world of fashion care for Miss Foote, 
| or, if she were not so very beaatiful, how much would they sympathise 
with her. Had my pockets picked both nights—cleaned out—even to 
the play-bill, though I wore a frock coat, buttoned up to the chin, and 
carried all I was worth in my trowsers pockets. ‘ The villain came 
behind me,” as young Norval says—armed, I might add, “but I slew 
| him!’ Worst of all, on crying out, “ Pickpockets! pickpockets! 
found my own pockets filled with purses belonging to other people—but 
empty. 

Saw a sight in the Park to-day—Washington Irving tells a story of the 
sort somewhere, and a very good story it is: but then, that I shonld live 
to see it with my own eyes !—an old woman—a spinster, you'd swear, at 

| a glance—followed by a tall footman with an umbrella—airing a 

la what shall I say? airing a female of the dog species—fat 
and heavy, with the hair all worn off her tail. You might be sure that 
all three were abroad for the sake of the—of the female dog. 


Prosunciation, Lancuace, &c.—Lord Brougham says off for of— 
as, I shall take it off you, for of you; marner, for manner,—and harve, 
for have; furst, for first. Scarlett says, importeant, for important— 
_ giving the same sound of O in important that we do in impost; he says 

hada’t went, for hadn’t been. A Chester coachman says “ It’s no use—I 
| eanna get any good o’ hur. Hur likes it hard (*peaking of a horse). if 
hur can feel hur foot rattle under her, she'll joomp like a hook—theere !” 


Tricks.—Men going about with printed boards on their backs—cheap 
way of advertising. Saw two women standing over a third with a sick 
| child, in the Park—sympathizing with her—but too poor—God bless 
you !—help the poor thing. 

Keax.—Saw his Macbeth last evening. Row expected. All Lon- 
don agog on account of the action for crim. con.. Great forbearayce 
towards the wretched woman—judges wouldn't suffer her letters to be 
read in Court—altogether too shameful—said by the newspapers to be 
out of delicacy to her! Yet she has employed women of the town to 
serenade her husband since. K. himself a pretty blackguard: showed 


7? 


, abominable. C. offered me tickets to the boxes on the first night of 
Macbeth—beinz a friend of K's. 
interruptions. Afcer the play is over, some outcries—a brief uproar, and 
a few questions, not much to the purpose, about “ Little Breeches:” 


Performance went off pretty well: no 


and the over-sensitive moralists of London are perfectly satisfied. 
To-day heard boy crying—‘ Mr. Kean’s interview with the Duke of 

York!’ Observer—got for my pennyworth, cash dowa, the following 

| important intelligence, contained in four lines Mr. Kean and the 


























































company for conducting the Drury Lane Theatre, had the honour of 
waiting on bis Royal Highness the Duke of York, when his Royal High- 
ness was graciously pleased to appoint the anniversary dinner for Friday 
March |18:h"—price one penny. Cheap enough!” Not long ago, met 
another boy, with a large handbill affixed to a board upon his back, with 
the words, ‘‘ Death of the Duke of York” uponit. Anxious to verify 
such an alarming fact, I bid for a paper, (the same, I believe) and 
found it contained “ afulland particular account of the death of the Duke 
of York—in Richard the Third—Mr. Kean playing Richard.” So 
much for London tricks. Are they not a match, and more than a match, 
for Yankee tricks? 


A Sponcixe House.—The English novels are no longer what they 
were. Once, a landlady, not to be satisfied with less thana pound of flesh 
nearest the heart—a morsel in great demand everywhere, like the 
buffalo’s haunch, or the reindect’s tongue, by your true epicure; or a 
sponging- house had to come into the story whether or no. The picture 
could not be finished otherwise. Now everybody there has grown so 
familiar with the horrors of a sponging house, that nobody thinks of 
trying to work it up. It was once my good fortune to be arrested by 
‘mistake.’ Among the charges were 5;. search for a detainer ; fee to boy, 
1s. 6d. ; bail-bond]§ guineas—6,50~-besides coach-hire, &c., &c.—all 
which the plaintiff had to pay, at last—for trying to catch a weazel asleep. 
Nevertheless, I can well understand the feelings of a stranger—unprepar- 
ed—unadvised—with nobody to consult, perhaps, before it is too late, in 
one of these accursed London lock-ups, or sponging-houses, under pre- 
tence of sparing your feelings, if you have a respectable air; and of 
giving you time to get bail,—you are carted off and bundled into a small 
crowded room—with leave to get a better if you can—at prices unheard 
of anywhere else on earth: 7,50 legal fees for a bail-bond for a fifty dollar 
deb:, perhaps. Of a truth, lawisa luxury, and ought to be,—would it 
were still dearer—too dear for any but the rich. 


MisTacenss CasteLianos, the celebrated Spaniard—tall, thin— 
very dark ; with one eye materially injured; a man to follow—to be 
followed, rather—and to be trusted under all circumstances. Despradt 
—55—speaks English remarkably well; married to a young and beau- 
tiful Italian girl. Gave up his whole pay to the Cortes. Ushappy— 
and literally perishing of want. Garrido——but enough. England has 
undertaken to see these great men provided for—and when that is done, 
their portraits, at full length, will be found in the print-shops, and their 
biographies upon all our centre-tables. 


——< 
THE DAIRY. 
For the benefit of our country friends, we copy the following informa- 
tion upon the subject of cheese from the Farmers’ Encyclopedia: 


Cueese (Lat. caseus; Sax. cepe). A well-known kind of food, pre- 
pared from milk by coagulation, and separated from the serum or whey, 
by means of pressure, after which it is dried for use. Cheese has been 
made from a very ancient period; it is mentioned by Jub, and also by 
Homer. According to Strabo, our British ancestors did not understand 
hew to make cheese, a deficiency with which their descendants cannot 
well be charged. 

Good cheese, says Dr. Thomson, melts at a moderate heat; but bad 
cheese, when heated, dries, curls, and exhibits all the phenomena of burn- 
ing horn. From this it is evident that good cheese contains a quantity of 
the peculiar oil of cream; hence its flavor and smell. Proust found in 
cheese a peculiar acid, which he called the caseic. 

The best season for making cheese is during those months when the 
cows can be fed on the pastures; that is, from the beginning of May till 
towards the end of: September, or, in favorable seasons, the middle of 
October. In England, on many vf the large dairy farms, in several 
districts, cheese is frequently made throughout the year; but that 
made during the winter months is considerably inferior in quality, 
and much longer in becoming fit for sale, or for use, than that which 
is made within the periods which have been just mentioned. In Glou- 
cestershire, the season of making thin cheese is from April to November; 
but the principal one for making thick is during the munths of May, 
June, and the beginning of July. If made late in the summer, the cheese 
does not acquire a sufficient degree of firmness to be marketable in the 
ensuing spring. 

The milking in Cheshire, during the summer season, is at six o'clock, 
both morning and evening; and in winter, at daylight in the morning, 
and immediately before dark in the evening. But in other districts, as 
Wiits, Suffolk, &=., the people are frequently employed in milking by 
four o'clock in the morning in summer ; and the business in a dairy of 
forty or fifty cows is nearly completed before the usual period at which it 
commences in Cheshire. 

The coloring of cheese has been so long common in the cheese dis- 
tricts, that it is probable that cheese of the best quality would be in a 
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great measure unsaleable if it did not possess the requisite color. The 
object of the introduction of this practice was no doubt to convey an idea 
of richness which the cheese did not really possess. This is the more evi- 
dent, as it is universally allowed that the poorest cheese always requires 
the greatest quantity of dye to bring it to the proper degree of color. 
The material which is employed for this purpose is the Spanish annotta. 
The weight of a guinea and a half of it is considered in Cheshire suffi- 
cient for a cheese of 60 |bs.; and in Gloucestershire an ounce is the com- 
mon allowance to 1 cwt. By etl wae x a 

In regard to the rennet, it may be observed, that milk may be coagu- 
lated, or curdled, by the application of any sort of acid; but the sub- 
stance which is most commonly used is the maws or stomachs of you 
calves for the purpose. These are most generally < send re 
rennets; but they are also often provincially called vells, and in Scot- 
land yearnings. 

In Cheshire. after the rennet is added to the milk, and as soon as the 
curd is firm enough to discharge its whey, the dairy woman plunges her 
hands to the bottom of the vessel, and, with a wooden dish, stirs the 
curd and whey; then lets go the dish, and by her hand agitates the whole, 
carefully breaking ev oa of the curd ; and, at intervals, it 
hard to the bottom with the dish, so that no curd remains unbroken 
ger than ahazel-nut. This is done to prevent what is called slip-curd, or 
lumps of curd, which, by retaining the whey, do not uniformly with 
the other curd, but in a few days, if it happens to be situated towards 
the rind of the cheese, turns livid and jelly-like, and soon becomes faulty 
and rotten. Ina few minutes the curd subsides. The dairy-woman then 
takes her dish, and lades off the whey into a milk- to stand for 
cream, to be churned for whey-butter. This is a practice peculiar to the 
cheese counties. In Norfolk the whey, even from milk, passes from the 
cheese-vessels immediately to the hog-tub. Having laided off all the 
whey she can, she spreads a straning cloth, and strains the whey thr 
it, returning the curd retained in the cloth into the cheese-tub. When 
has got all the hay ale one Np grees Se enn onl bee Nepean Se 
lading-dish, she takes a knife cuts it into square pieces of about two 
or three inches. This lets out more of the whey, and makes the curd 
more handy to be taken up in order to be broken into the vats, 

Having made choice of a vat or vats proportioned to the quantity of 
curd, so that the cheese when fully pressed shall exactly fill the vat, she 
spreads a cheese-cloth loosely over the mouth of the vat, into which she 
rebreaks the curd, carefully squeezing every part of it in her hands; and 
having filled the vat up, and rounded above its top, she folds over 
it the cloth, and places it in the press, on the construction and power of 
which much depends. 

When the vat is properly placed in the press, the ordinary degree of 
pressure is applied, which is more or less, according to the sizes of the 
cheeses usually made. At all large dairies, there are two or three presses, 
all varying iu respect to weight or pressure. There are various kinds of 
cheese-presses. As soon as the vat is placed in the press, and the weight 
applied, skewers are thrust in through the holes in the side of the vat; 
this is done repeatedly during the first day when the vat is in the press. 
From the time the vat is first placed in the press till it is again taken out, 
does not, in ordinary cases, exceed two or three hours. When taken 
out, the cheese is put into a vessel with hot whey, with a view of harden- 
ing its coat or skin, where it stands for an hour or two; it is then remov- 
ed, wiped dry, and after having remained some time to cool, is covered 
with a clean cloth; and the vat being wiped dry, and the cheese replaced, 
it is again put into the press. In the evening, supposing the cheese to have 
been made in the morning, which is the usual time, it is again taken out 
of the vat; and another dry cloth being applied, it is turned and 
ced; what was formerly the upper becoming now the under side. In this 
manner it is taken out, wrapped in clean cloths, and turned in the vat 
twice a day for two days, when it is finally removed. 

The saltsng is the next operation. The cheese, on being for the last 
time taken out of the vat, is carried to the salting house, and placed in 
the vat in a tub filled to a considerable depth with brine, in which it 
stands for several days, being regularly turned once at least every day. 
The vat is then removed from the brine-tub; and the cheese being taken 
out, is piaced on the salting-bench, where it stands for eight or ten days, 
salt being carefully rubbed over the whole every day during the period. 
‘When the cheese is of a large size, it is commonly surrounded with a 
wooden or fillet of cloth to prevent running. After it is supposed to 
be sufficiently salted, it is washed in warm water or whey, and when 
well dried with a cloth, is placed on what is called the drying-bench, 
where it remains a like period before it is removed to the keeping-house 
or cheese-chamber. 

The last part of the business is the management of the cheese-room. 
In Gloucestershire the young cheeses are turned every day, or every two 
or three days, according to the state of the weather, or the fancy or judg- 
ment of the dairy-woman. If the air be cold and dry, the windows and 
door are kept shut, as much as may be ; if close and moist, as much 
fresh air as possible is admitted. Having remained about ten days in 
the dairy (more or less according to the space of time between the 
washings), the cheeses are cleaned ; that is, washed and scraped. 

The produce of a dairy of cows, where the milk is converted into 
cheese, is very variously stated by different writers. In some districts 
Qhewts. from each cow, whether a good or a bad milker, if at all in mit 
is considered a good return. In others, the average runs as high 
3ewt. ; and in the county of Wilts in particular, from 34 to 4 cwts. 
the usual quantity. From accurate calculations made by Mr. Marsha 
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15 gallons of milk were requisite for making litle more than 11 Ibs. of 
two-meal cheese, and that one gallon uf new milk produced a pound of 
curd. It is the general opinion of dairy farmers that the produce from 
two and a half to three and a half acres is necessary to maintain a cow al! 
the year round. Taking, therefore, the medium of the three averages of | 
cheese above mentioned (amounting to 355 Ibs. from each cow), the quan- 
tity of cheese by the acre is 118 lbs. Every calculation of this kind | 
must, however, be extremely vague and uncertain. | 

In the making of Parmesan cheese, we are informed by Mr. Price, in | 
the Papers of the Bath and W. Engl. Society (vol. vii.) that the me- | 
thod is, “ to put, at ten o’clock in the morning, five brents and a half of | 
milk, each brent about forty eight quarts, into a large copper, which 
turns on a crane over a slow woed fire, mede about two feet below the | 
surface of the ground ; the milk is stirred from time to time, and about | 
eleven o'clock when just lukewarm, or considerably under a blood heat, 
a ball of rennet, as big as a large walout, is equeezed through a cloth in- 
to the milk, which is kept stirred. By the help of the crane the copper | 
is turned from over the fire, and left till a few minutes past twelve ; at 
which time the rennet has sufficiently operated. It is now stirred up, 
and left fora short time. Part of the whey is then taken out, and the 
copper again turned over a fire sufficiently brisk to give a strongish heat 
but below that of boiling. A quarter of sn ounce of saffron is now put 
into the milk to give it a little color ; and it is well stirred from time to 
time. The dairy-man frequently feels the curd. When the small, and, | 
as it were, granulated parts, feel rather firm, which is in about an hour 
and a half, the copper is taken from the fire, and the curd left to fall to 
the bottom. Part of the whey is taken out, and the curd brought up in 
a coarse cloth, hanging vogether in a tough state. Itis then put into a | 
hoop, and about half a hundred weight laid upon it for about an hour ; | 
after which the cloth is taken off, and the cheese place on a shelf in the | 
same hoop. At the end of two, or from that to three days, it is sprinkled | 
all over with salt ; the same is repeated every second day for about forty | 
or forty-five days, after which no further attention is required. While 
salting they generally place two cheeses cne upon another ; in which 
state they are said to take the salt better than singly. The country be- | 
tween Cremona and Lodi, says Mr. Evans, comprises the richest part of 
the Milanese. The irrigation, too, is brought to the highest degree of 
perfectior ; the grass is cut four times a year as fodder for the cows, 
from whose milk is made the well-known Parmesan cheese. The cows, 
which are kept in the stall nearly all the year round, are fed during sum- 
mer on two of these crops of grass or clover, which are cut green; and 
in the winter on the other two, which are hayed. The milk of at least 
fifty cows is required for the manufacture of one Parmesan cheese.— 
Hence, as one farm rarely affords pasture for such a number, it is usual | 
for the farmers or metayeis of a district to club together. 

Cream Cheese is made in various places ; but that which is generally 
known by the name of Stilton is made in Leicestershire, in the following 
manner, according to the Agricultural Report of that county:—The 
night’s cream is put into the morning’s new milk with the rennet; but 
when the curd is come it is not broken, as is done with other cheeses, 
but is taken out with a soildish altogether, and placed in a sieve to drain 
gradually ; and, as it drains, it is pressed, till it becomes firm and dry; 
being then placed in a wooden hoop, and afterwards kept dry on boards, 
it is turned frequently, with cloth binders round it, which are tightened 
as occasion requires. Cream cheese of good quality is likewise made, in 
some districts, by adding the cream of one meal’s milk to the milk which 
isimmediately taken from the cow. This,‘after being made and pressed 
gently two or three times, and carefully turned for a day or two, is fit 
or use. 

Since the late reduction of duties in England upon provisions intro- 
duced from abroad, cheese |ias been among the articles extensively ship 
from the United States to that country, where the complaint against | 
American cheese is, that it is generally insufficiently pressed, a fault 
which gives it, when cut, a porous or honeycomb appearance. Its flavor 
is also rendered unpleasant by the two free use of rennet The removal 
of these defects would very much enhance the value of American cheese 
both at home and abroad. Nevertheless, cheese of excellent qualities 
as to richness, flavor, and other requisites, is made in the northern por- 
tions of the Middle and Western States 

Pine Apple Cheese.—E. Perkins, of Herkimer county, New York, as 
fine dairy district, gives the following description of making those cheeses 
moulded in the pine-apple form. These weigh from 7 to 8 Ibs., and are 
chiefly made in small dairy establishments. The cheese making process 
until fit for the press, is pretty much like that usually pursued in making 
common cheeses. Some add a little more salt. The pressing is per- 
formed in wooden blocks, griped together, and, after this process, the 
cheeses are suspended in nets, till so hardened as to stand on a trencher 
made for the purpose, where they remain till fit for market’ This kind | 
of cheese is chiefly made under contract. If the purchaser finds the | 
presses, nets, and trenchers, the price is from 7 to 74 cents per Ib.— 
When the maker finds every thing, he gets about 8 or 9 cents per lb — 
In the preparation of pine-apple cheese, more allowance is made for 
shrinkage than in the manufacture of common cheese. 

All new cheeses require to be well dried to fit them for the market 
and when taken out of the moulds must be laid upon a shelf and turned | 
every day for some time This operation was formerly done by hand, 
which proved very laborious, > 
which the work can 1 
ertion of strength. 


But contrivances have been invented by 


»w be done very quickly and without the least ex- 


After the cheeses have passed through the different processes, and the 





drying is completed, they are to be deposited in the cheese or store-room. 
This should be dry and airy, and the hard and soft cheeses ougiit not to 
be kept in the same room. In some of the best dairy districts in the 
United States, it is thought best not to darken the cheese rooms, or at- 
tempt to kept out the flies, but in bot, sultry weather, the doors and 
windows are opened to admit the air freely. Cool dry air blowing di- 
rectly upon the cheeses, is apt to crack them. These cracks are to be 
filled up with pepper, either black or cayepne. To mature cheese fast, 
the room should be kept warm in the fall and spring. 

We Jearn from the T'ransactions of the Highland Agricultural Society 
in Scotland, that the flavor of an old cheese may be communicated to a 
new one of whatever species, by the insertion of some portions of the 
old one into the new cheese. Small pieces are te be extracted with a 
sample-scoop from each cheese, and those taken from the old are to be 
inserted intu the new, and those from the new put into the old. After 
this interchange, the new one, if kept well excluded from the air, ina 
few weeks, become thoroughly impregnated with the mould, and have a 
flavor hardly to be distinguished from the old one. The cheese selected 
must be dry, and the blue mould should be free from any portion of a 
more decayed appearance. 

A great variety of cheeses are made in Switzerland, the most cele- 
brated of which are the Schabzieger, (or sap-sago as we commonly 
call it), and Gruyere. Of the quantity of cheeses exported from Swit- 
zerland, we have no information that can be relied upun; but it is com- 
puted that 30.000 cwt. of Gruyere cheese alone, fit for exportation, is 
annually made; and that, from the middle of July to October, 300 
horses, weekly, are employed in transporting Swiss cheese over to Mount 
Grias, (For. Rev. and Cont Misc.) 

“The Schabzieger cheese is made by the mountaineers of the canton 
of Glarus alone; and, in its greatest perfection, in the valley of Kloen. 


| It is readily distinguished by its marbled appearance and aromatic fla- 


vor, both produced by the bruised leaves of the melilot. The dairy is 
built near a stream of water; the vessels containing the milk are placed 
on gravel or stone in the dairy, and the water conducted into it in such 
a manner as to reach their brim. The milk is exposed to the tempera- 
ture of about six degrees of Reaumur (forty-six degrees of Fahrenheit, ) 
for five or six days, and in that time the cream is completely formed. 
After this it is drained off, the caseons particles are separated, by the 
addition of some sour milk, and not by rennet. The curd thus ebtained 
is pressed strongly in bags, on which stones are laid; when sufficiently 
pressed and dried, it is ground to powder in autumn, salted, and mixed 


| with either the pressed flowers, powdered and sifted, or the seeds of the 
| melilot trefoil (Melildtus officinalis, Pi. 10, f.) The practice of mixing 


the flowers or the seeds of plants with cheese was common among the 
Romans, who used those of the thyme for that purpose. The entire 
separation of the cream or unctuous portion of the milk is indispensable 
in the manufacture of Schabzieger. The unprepared curd never sells 
for more than three halfpence a pound; whereas, prepared as Schabzie- 
ger, it sells fur sixpence or seven-pence. 

“The Gruéyre cheese of Switzerland is so named after a valley, 
where the best of that kind is made. Its merit depends chiefly on the 
herbage of the mountain pastures, and partly on the custem of mixing 
the flowers of bruised seeds of Melildtus officinalfs with the curd, before 
it is pressed. The mountain pastures are rented at so much per cow’s 
feed from the 15th of May to the 18th of October; and the cows are 
hired from the peasants at so much, for the same peried. On the pre- 
cise day both land and cows return to their owners. It is estimated that 
15,000 cows are so grazed, and 30,000 cwt. of cheese made fit for ex- 
portation, besides what is reserved for home use. 

“Ewes-milk cheese of Switzerland.—One measure of ewe's milk is 
added to three measures of cow’s milk; little rennet is used, and no acid. 
The best Swiss cheese of this kind is made by the Bergamese sheep-mas 
ters, on Mount Splugen.”’ 

Sage Cheese, an humble imitation of the Swiss green cheese much 
relished in some parts of the United States. ‘To make this cheese, 
take the tops of young red sage, and having pressed the juice from them 
by beating in a mortar, do the same with the leaves of spinnach, and 
then mix the two juices together. After putting the rennet to the milk, 
pour in some of this juice, regulating the quantity by the degree of color 
and taste it is intended to give the cheese. As the curd appears, break 
it gently, and in an equal manner, then emptying it into the cheese vat, 
let it be a little pressed, in order to make it eat mellow. Having stood 
for about seven hours, salt it and turn it daily for four or five weeks, 
then it will be fit for the table. The spinnach besides improving the fla- 
vor, and correcting the bitterness of the sage, will give it a much more 
pleasing color than can be obtained from sage alone.” 

Cream Cheese.—Excellent cream cheeses are supplied to the Phila- 
delphia market by the neighboring Pennsylvania farmers. They are 
round, generally from six to ten inches in diameter, and about one inch 
thick. The mode of preparing cream cheese is as follows. Expose 
cream to the air and it will be found to grow thick gradually, so that in 


| three or four days the vessel containing it may be turned upside down 


without loss. In eight ot ten days more, its surface will become coated 
over with a kind of mucus and a woolly moss or byssi. After this, it no 
longer retains the flavor of cream, but of a very fat cheese. This rich 
dainty differs from butter in containing both curd and serum Or whey, to- 
gether with the oily matter; whereas in butter the il is Obtained sepa- 
rate from the whey and curd or cheesy matter. 

Another mode of making cream cheese is the following, given by the 
late Judge Cuvoper, whose endorsement makes it worthy of the highets 
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credit. ‘ Take of the top or surface cream that has been collected for | do they not know, can they not be made to know, that, however mad a 


thre> or four days in the cream-croak so as to be slightly acid, one pint: 
on each of two common plates lay a dry napkin four-doubled: put half a 
pint of cream on each napkin. Next day have ready another plate co- 
vered with a folded wet napkin, turn the two cheeses one on tup of the 


other upon the wet napkin, cover them over with the ends of this wet | 


napkin, and change it every day for a week till the cheese is ripe. It 
must not be done in a cellar or damp place, but in a room, other wise it 
will mould.” 

a 


IDIOSYNCRASIES. 


AN INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


And what the plague are Idiosyncrasies 7? Why not tell us in good | 


wholesome English what your meaning is? A learned man, to be sure ; 
but what of that? Of what value to the multitude is that learning which 


the multitude cannot understand? You might as well preach in He- | 


brew, as employ the language of books, in the familiar business of 


life. Away with all this parade of learning, if you have to do with the | 


people. Would you ask for bread and butter in blank verse ? or begin 
—as most people do—with the most difficult part of a language—its 
poetry—Telemachus, for example, if you wanted your children to talk 
French? No, no, my friend; if you are to tell your story to uny good 
purpose, it would be in that household speech, whereof we hear so 
much and read so little. That you are unlike other men, I know; but 
I do not know in what particulars. I see you wondered at—reverenced— 
reviled, and as I believe, shamefully misunderstood, not to say misrepre- 
sented; bat whose fault is it? You came before the world as a Prophet 
and a Teacher. You foretell the inevitable consequences of our doings, 
and thus far, had you been gifted with the spirit of ancient prophecy, 


you could not have been more triumphantly happy in your soothsaying. 


You go about doing good: You venture to rebuke, in language that no 
man is able to withstand, the mighty of our earth, no matter who they 
are, nor how they are looked upon by the rest of mankind, nor where 
they dwell. As if commissioned from on High, you lift up your voice 
from the midst of the great cozening patient multitude, while they are 
prostrating themselves by thousands and tens of thousands, before the 
feet of their Idol, and say to him in a language that thrills the blood— 
Thou art the man! And yet, if we are to believe you, you are a by- 
word and a reproach, powerless and aimless; alike unfeared, unsought, 
unhoped for. 


That you are unhappy, all can see. That you have made others hap- 


py—very happy—that to do so has been the great business of your life, | 


so far as they know or believe, all are ready to acknowledge. Doing so 
much for others, can you do nothing for yourself? Wake up, my friend ! 
Be aman! Shake off the unworthy load that crushes you to the earth; 
and be a man—altogether a man, once more! Are you weary of the 
world, tired of life: or is there indeed nothing worth living for? 

Stop. I see what you want, said the other. Stop. You shall have 
my story. Having heard it, you will judge for yourself. IL bate bab- 
bling—and eavesdropping—but you have prevailed. Overmastered by 
circumstances, I give up. 

Look at this hand. A month ago—net more—it was the hand of a 
strong man. Lift your eyes to mine. You see how pale they are; how 
they tremble when you try to look iato their mysterieus depths. Yet 
only a month ago, they would allow me to gaze upon the sun, at noon- 
day, without winking. They would allow me to see an angel sitting 
there, as plainly as I now see you; and after gazing at her for a little 
time, her countenance haunted me—till, look where I would, there it was, 
glowing and smiling for ever and ever, and looking—as I live my young 
friend, [ tell you nothing but the truth—the simple truth—looking as if 
it had a message for me, and would if it might, comfort me. Do you 
wonder that I grew blind with gazing? that people began to persuade 
themselves—not me, sir, but themselves—they were never able to per- 
suade me inte such a preposterous belief—that I wanted looking after. 
Sir !—would you believe it! at the very moment, while I was lecturing 
under one name, to a large class of scientific men, upon a subject of 
traascendant importance, my friends were upon the watch for me, under 


another, asa wretehed lunatic, who needed the guardianship of a tooth- — 


less old nurse and chattering driveller, like the man they have built into 
the hospital where you found me. I, say built in, because no other 
language would so well express the relation he bears to the whole build- 
ing, inside and out, which he has had the spoiling of. Blockheads !— 


man may be north-north-west, as our friend Hamlet the Dane has it, ha 

may still know a hawk from a handsaw—hanshaw, some people say— 

but i dont care a snap for their opinions, do you?—when the wind is 

easterly? Ah—you think I am wandering; I can see. You need not 
| shake your head—were you put upon oath now, you would be willing 

toswear that you once had a long talk with me, and that I kept wander- 
| ing from the subject; wouldn't you now ?—there’s a good fellow, And 
| yet, as sure as you are alive, I am no more of a mad man than you are. 
| Try me: question me: probe my understanding to the quick. See if I 
| cannot repeat all I haye been saying to you, and all you have said to me, 

and precisely in the same order. Can I be out of my senses then? are 
' mad men able to do these things? If so—-who would not be a mad 
) man? 

A poser, by Jupiter! 

Ob, you smile; and you are not more than half-persuaded of myganity ; 
notwithstanding what I foresee you will be pleased to call hereafter, if 
"questioned by the court, my craft and cunning, or mayhap my eloquence. 

What say you sir? Asa man,I ask you; and as a mar I charge you to 
| speak the simple truth. Should you or not be willing to testify, if called 
to the stand, that I had acted very strangely in your presence; that I 
| had talked incoherently, and kept wandering from the subject? And if 
, you did, and others like you should do the same, what should hinder me 
| from cutting the threat of any person I might take a fancy to—your own, 
| for example !—there, there, don’t be frightened ; I am only putting the 

case. And yet, mark me—you would swear to a falsehood, and so would 
| they. I am not now—I never have been beside myself. That I have coun- 
| terfeited madness heretofore, that I could do it now, so as to deceive you, 
, and half the physicians of the country, is very true ; and that—if I were 

so disposed, I could satisfy any jury upon earth, impannelled for the pur- 
' pose, that I had gone mad before their faces, and that, let me tell you, 
without rolling my eyes or making faces, or screaming or staring. You 
| might feel my pulse—or watch my breathing—and still you would be 
| satisfied. You might examine the palms of my hands—my tongue—the 
| moisture upon my forehead—or myself; and the result would be alike 
| satisfactory to the bar and the bench—to the jury and the mob. Have 
| you ever happened to see drunkenness well represented—by such a 
player as Matthews, for example? Which would be the easier, think 
you, to counterfeit a loss of appetite, a devouring thirst, watchfulness, 
and a wandering or flighty speech; or to play the drunkard to the life? 

No sir, [am not mad. I never was mad. And though I should cut 
the throat of my best friend to-morrow—or blow out the brains of my 
| worst enemy—it matters little which, for the more unprovoked and atro- 

cious the crime, the stronger the argument, you know, in favor ef my in- 

samity—and if you, yourself, were disposed to go into court and testify 
| to this very conversation, with a view to punish a murderer, the very 

acknowledg mn I have now made to you, would ensure my acquit- 

tal. Once get possessed of the notion that a man is mad—and every 
| thirg he does or says, will count for proof. Let the public sympathy 
be engaged in favor of a man—and you cannot punish him, do what he 
| may, in this country: provided nevertheless and notwithstanding, that 
| he is able to engage lawyers enough—the ‘‘ indiscriminate defenders of 
rightand wrong.” For ten thousand dollars, I would undertake for the 
_ acquittal of any man, under any circumstances—the more aggravated the 
| better. You have but to engage the newspapers—bespeak the sympathy 
| of people, whose sympathy is always in the market—and have half a do- 
zen decent members of the bar, and your business is done. 
| Goodness me!—what are we coming to, if what you say is the truth! 
| whispered the little man, at our elbow. hf 
To business, Ihope. Don't 1 know what I say to be true? Haven't 
: 


I tried it?—You shudder !—poh !—You shall have the story at length, 
when we meet again. See if I don’t show you how to bamboozle a jury 
to say nothing of judges, by the help of lawyers and the newspapers. 
—— 
| Norsery Directions ron tar New Year.—Transplant beds for 
| scuklings, if requisite, to make room for holiday olive-branches. Sew 
buttons on shirts home for the vacation. (Graft slips and offeuts on dam- 
aged frocks, and pruenelder sisters’ pelisses into little girly’ clonks. 
| Prepare hot beds for colds caught at snowballing, or 
he ice. Cut sprigs of birch hang up for future use. Plant suckers 
of hardbake and cuttings of Tweifth- in nurses’ cupboards. Previous 
to Black Monday’ general crops may be looked for. Rake heads with 
small-tooth comb and dress with pomatum. 
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From the Southern Sportsman. 
AN IRISH RACE COURSE. 


BY A NEW ORLEANS IRISHMAN. 


Oh! the fun and frol'c of an Irish race course! There you may see 
the very extremes of society meet, if not in absolute equality, at least the 
social character of the nation is so very apparent, and its elements are 
brought into such close contact, that, strip them of the appendages of 
rank end fortune, and hardly will you be able to distinguish which is the 
high-born descendant of a thousand years of illustrious ancestry, and which 
the hereditary beggar. It is a high and beautiful quality that of natural 
humor and mirth ; and my country, thou hast never lost it, amid the trying 
scenes of thy bondage, the pressure of thy unmerited poverty, and the 
constant admixture of foreign blood, that wretched current of haughty 
domination, with which the policy of the Saxon oppressors have sought to 
dilute it! Thy perennial fountain of ever pleasant anticipation, of ever 
gushing animal pleasure, is too abundant to be dulled by the phlegm of 
the stranger, or the preachings of the hireling apostle of a sadder creed ; 
a green of thy native hills is but a type of thy verdant mind, that 

ved from the Creator in its pristine gifts, the eternal traits of thank- 
fulness and joy! Mark that elegant turn-out, with its four spankling 
bays, without the shadow of a shade of opposition in their color; with a 
similarity of height that defies the detection of a line of difference ; look 
at their thorough-bred points, and confess that they would henor even a 
royal equipage ; within and without are displayed the most recherché 
gout, with the richest appliances of all that art can invent or luxury sup- 
ply. It is thecarriage of Ireland’s only Duke, the head of the sept of the 
Geraldines, Hibernior pusquam iisdem Hibernii, who, in all that ennables 
and benefits his father-land, is foremost to take a part. He is here, ac- 
cording to his constant annual custom, to adorn by his presence, and en- 
liven by his example, the matchless Currah, in comparison with which 
Epsom and Ascot, Newmarket and Goodwood, are but sandy walks. The 
beaux of Dublin, the bucks of the surrounding country, from the titled 
patrician to the boisterous squireen, are all here to sport their bit of blood, 
and make known their judgment in horse-flesh to all around. With hook 
in hand and voice of riotously loud mirth, they thread their devious way 
through a motley crowd of pedestrians, that would defy even the pencil 
of a Hogarth to portray with fidelity their individual avocations. Padd 
shows his characteristics in every walk of life here. The nt wit 
his frieze coat and brogans of ample size ; the middleman with his “ba- 
ted breath”’ and servile aping of his superiors; the mendicant, with his 


rags of every possible color, fluttering in the wind; men, women and 
children, of all ages, from country and town ; itinerant instrumental mu- 
sicians, ballad singers, vagabonds of both sexes abound, and all are hedged 
in by a body of Polishmen, on horseback and foot, to whom the peace and 
safety of the whole mass are confided. What say the Groves of Blarney 


of this incomparable scene? 

The Duke of Linster 
Wid the lovely spinster, 

Ye all may see, in classical array. 
Oh! Crom a boo, man, 
Ye’ll ne’er get through, man, 

Though ye thry all night, until the break of day. 
Och, Tim, my darling, 
Now don’t be snarling, 

But stand foremost one while we kape the line. 
There’s Diny Clancy 
Wid purty Nancy, 

Like Mars and Vanus, who love to incline. 


It was in the year 18—, when the 87th Foot, commonly known in the 
British service by the true Erse name of “ Faugh a ballaugh,” or “clear 
the way,’ was stationed in Ireland, that a detachment, consisting of a 
subaltern’s party, was on its road to Head Quarters, from a still hunting 
in the mountains, or hostile excursion after native contrabandists, or dis- 
tillers of that delicious fluid, Potheen whiskey, and its route passed the 
Curragh at the time of the races. By the way, I may as well in this place 
relate an anecdote respecting this captivating beverage, which contains, 

thaps, the only authentic story of a Monarch’s breaking the revenue 

jaws of his country that the history of modern times presents. During 
the short visit which George the Fourth, the British Tiberius, that “ cold- 
blooded voluptvary,” as he was publicly designated by one of the bright- 
est luminaries of the British judicial bench, paid shortly after his acces- 
sion to his Irish dominions, he very eagerly inquired, when in Dublin, if 
he could be furnished with a taste of this proscribed article. The cour- 
tiers, of course, assumed a proper degree of surprise at the expression of 
the royal wish, and testified, no doubt, an abundance of well-expressed ig- 
norance of its existence, &c., &c. However, he was not to be foiled in 
any of his extravagances, and some pliant worshipper of the throne was 
soon found, to administer to the sovereign’s palate. It is related that 
when he had drained the first glass that was presented to him, he declared 
that he could now understand why the Irish peasantry were willing to risk 
life and liberty in its illegal production—it was the real elixir vite—the 
only stuff fit to fuddle a prince with—royal in its flavor, royal in its cdor 
and super-royal in its effects! That Poteen!” 4 

To our story. The officer in charge of the’command, took the favora- 
able opportunity thus afforded him, of visiting the course, quartering the 
men in the vicinity, and giving them the wise discretion of following his 
laudable example, or going whither their taste directed them. It may 
therefore be presumed, there was a good sprinkling of red coate amongst 


the crowd; lads who were neither too fastidious, nor too moral, to ai 
in giving their quota of embellishment to the scene. I shall pass rapidly 
over the amusements of the day, merely observing that the racers were 
the pride of the island, the betting was spirited, and the day most propi- 
tious. Unlike his phlegmatic neighbor in the sister country, who bases 
his hazards on his solitary calculations, and seldom swerves from the tenor 
of his book, which is his talisman for the day, the Irish gentleman carries 
his fitful, wayward, Lut ever generous nature with him, wherever he goes, 
and too frequently from contact and conference with similar unsteady 
materials, which in such places surround him, sudden impulse defeats 
the current of his previous meditations, and his interests materially suffer 
in the result. With him it may be truly said, that his heart usually runs 
away with his head. “ Barney Brallaghan against the field—long odds, 
and where’s the harem ?”’ exclaims an equestrian, in those rich Milesian 
tones, which so enchant my little friend, Sidney Florence Owenson, now 
my Lady Morgan, who calls them “ the liquid accents and flowing artic- 
ulation of my own loved Etin !"’ ‘‘ Six to four on Calliope,” (a favorite, ) 
“ barring Signor Paganini in the hate!” cries out another on the grand 
stand, making his big, manly voice resound over the noisy multitude 
below. “I'll down with me three tin pennies on Brian Boru, and we'll 
dhrink it out, Mikky Doolan, whichever wins,” whispers a countryman 
in a caubeen and corduroy inexpressibles, unbuttoned at the knees, to 
show his tightly gartered new hose to a friend by his side, whose round, 
plump and ruddy face, with a joyous twinkle in his full dark eye, is 
directed in eager scrutiny of the animal, rejoicing in that, to every Irish- 
man, captivating name. Their money is destined never tochange bands, 
for poor Brian Boru has nothing but his sobriquet to recommend him. 
“TI am the boy for the leedies !”’ roars out a ballad singer, at the top of 
his lungs, amidst the shouts of every humble stander by, to whom that 
popular song is ever an announcement of unbridled merriment. 

The important sports of the day, including a few handicap sweepstakes 
made on the spot, concluded while the sun was high in the firmament, 
Signor Paganini, as was expecied, distancing every competitor, when the 
officer I have before alluded to, inspired by that spirit of fun which is so 
redolent in the Irish character, proposed to form a small purse, to be run 
for by donkeys, of which there was an abundance, grazing about the 
green sward that skirted the course on all sides. The idea was eagerly 
embraced by the gentlemen around, and soon getting wind, the mob was 
agitated throughout its whole extent, and instantly exhibited such a scene 
of grinning faces that one glance would have sufficed to cure the deepest 
hy pocondriac of his malady forever. 

A few men were despatched instanter, to catch a dozen or so of the 
poor animals, which were quietly pondering, in their usual solemn man- 
ner, on the general ways of the world, and the fate of assesin particular, 
little dreaming of the plot which was working against their modest tran- 
quility ; and, in a few minutes, a regular stud of them were clustered in 
front of the grand stand. Six of the best conditioned were soon select- 
ed, regularly entered as Jerusalem ponies, age, height and genealogy of 
course inserted, with all due regard to the rules of the turf, and notices 
were hastily posted, in manuscript, on the most conspicuous objects in 
sight, from which it was learned that it was to be a two mile heat, open 
to all comers, subject to rejection, however, without appeal, by the 
committee. A purse of five pounds was to be the prize of the winner, 
and thirty shillings to the second in, provided he saved his distance.— 
There was some little difficulty experienced in taking the riders from 
the overwhelming multitude, who vociferously advanced their claims to 
the honor and perspective opeanee of jockeyship; there were some 
hundreds of competitors, amidst whom such a variety of skrimmages 
took place, that at one time the whole affair threatened to wind up in 8 
general row, but the police riding in, after a sharp scuffle dispersed the 
more combative portion of them, and order was again restored. Many 
broken heads and a goed deal of tattered country finery, however, plain- 
ly showed the keenness of the short conflict, and gave another fine proof 
of the inflammable nature of the materials by which we were surround- 
ed, and the ruling propensity of the “Gems.” Six finely proportioned 
fellows were at length mounted, the donkies were brought to the starting 
post, amidst the cheers and loud laughter of the assembled spectators, 
each animal exhibiting a long streamer of ribbon, pendent from his am- 
ple ear, hastily furnished by the ladies, who very readily cut off their 
bonnet ties for the purpose, and each rider, with outstretched neck and 
attentive mien, waited impatiently for the trumpet to sound Off! They 
were green, red, blue, white, yellow, and tartan. Amongst them, con- 
spicuously distinguished by his glaring uniform, was a soldier of the 87th, 
one of the detachment to which I before alluded, set down in the cards 
as Patrick Rooney, of wkomwe shall have more to say anon. The sig- 
nal was at length given, and away they went, followed by the whole 
field, on the edge of the sward, screeching, yelling, and animating their 
separate favorites, in every variety of tone and conventional country 
phraseology. It would be lengthening the communication beyond all fair 
bounds, to particularize every event in this strangely bilarivus match; 
suffice it to say, the donkeys displayed all the obstinacy of spirit common 
to their race, now jogging on with tolerable evenness, now stopping dog- 
gedly, as if engaged in the solution of some abstruse mathematical theo- 
rem, thoroughly insensible to the showers of blows, which fell on them 
from thong and butt in quick succession from the enraged riders, who 
were again and again thrown out of their seats, by the plentiful contor- 
tions which these animals use when bent on getting rid of an unaccus- 
tomed or distasteful burthen. Two of them off before 
had set on half a mile, resolutely rolling on the ground with their hoofs 
in the air, and intimating most [significantly that they had no ambition, 
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and would go no further. The other four kept on, with various fortunes 
sometimes one and sometimes another in front, until a mile and a half of 
ground was cleared, when, most unfortunately, a lady member of the asi- 
aine community, grazing near the spot in which they were all huddied 
together, in most admired confusion, set up a loud and lengthened bray, 
which operated with magical effect on two of the remaining cempeti- 
tors, rampant stallions, whe immediately responding in = 
strain, pricked up her ears, kicked up their heels, and in s whip 
and spur, off they bolted, in their amorous pursuit, nor ng Aone 
more be again on the track. Two now only remained to dispute 
the prize, on one of which was Rooney the soldier, who had managed 
his dubious steed with much skill, moving forward uninterruptedly, 
‘with solemn step and slow,” and yet, by the perverse disposition and 
uncertain gambols of the reat, he y led. The other hero, pre- 
senting a rich specimen of native c ristic physiognomy, a face so 
truly Milesian, that to use a figure, invented on the other side of the chan- 
nel, “‘ you might pick a potato out of it,” now came prominently into no- 
tice, whose name, uttered in tones of cncouragement by a score of vio- 
leatly excited partizans, close at his beels, revealed to history the eupho- 
nious epithet of O’Shea, Dennia O’Shea! “On wid ye, Dinny, darling! 
and ould Ireland for ever! Don’t let the red coat bate you, anny how, 
and bring shame on thecounthry that nursed ye! Whoo!!” These and 
similar ebullitiors, of alternate applause and invective, resounded from 
all sides. The comrades of Rooney now began to evince some sentiments 
of hope and fear, as they contemplated his mild and unexcited bearing. 
“ Paddy! what are ye afther! y’ere sow]; y’ere sitting there like ould 
Nosey, on the stone horse, ana the karakther of the regiment at stake ! 
Thry y’er hand at the butt, stick him in the crupper, the baste!” 


They were now at the distance post, and the goal, with all its golden 
advantages, was plainly in view, both animals were nearly even, O’Shea 
pelting away with whip and spur, and Rooney, now getting a little anx. 
ious, began to urge on his charger, with rather more violent appliances 
than he hed hitherto used. Just at this moment, O'Shea, who was ra- 
ther in advance, by an unlucky sway on one side of the donkey, origin- 
ating in an ardent desire to hit him on the nose, which he had suddenly 
turned round, to take a glance at the space he had compassed, or to look 
for his absent friends, fell headlong to the ground, dragging the poor beast 
on top ofhim. A shout and a groan from the accompanying crowd, tes- 
tified the anguish and triumph of the friends of the two parties. Ona went 
the soldier, confident in his success, and glowing with his anticipated vic- 
tory, when at about a hundred yards from the winning post, “‘a change 
came o’er the spirit of his dream.’’ The perverse devil, as if he had re- 
served his independence to this point, for the sole purpose of making his 
rider’s mortification the more bitter, as he had the prize almost within 
his grasp, extended his four legs, in a lateral direction, for the purpose, no 
doubt, of holding more ground, in the discussion he was about to challenge, 
stood stock still, refused to budge an inch, and was alike insensible to 
prayers, reproaches and blows. O'Shea, in the meantime, had remount- 
ed, and was approaching fast. ‘Och! hone, thin, I’m ruined entirely! 
Jewel! darling! oh! you desniver, is this, the way ye are ? Maurther! 
he’s close behint!”” Thus did poor Rooney alternately cajole, entreat, 
push from behind and drag before. Now he belabored him, and now he 
coaxed, but it was no go, as each furious blow descended on his head,he 
shook it mildly, yet with a significance that could not be misunderstood. 
It seemed as if each iron hoof had met a magnet inits path, and was 
chained to it forever. ‘‘Och? thin, ” cried he, as he in despair on 
his rival, now within a dozen paces of him, “ what shall Ido ? I’mas 
wake as a piece of wet paper, wid the toil and the fright, and the thrim- 
bling I’m in! Ido be thrimbling like a sthraw uponthe water!” At 
this moment a thought struck him, which he acted upon with the ra- 
pidity of lightning, there was no time to lose.—He drops the whip, runs 
to the head of the obstinate brute, turns his back on him, and —— 
iow, lifts his fore legs off the ground, and places them on his s q 
Then pulling with all his might, he gets him on a run, and inthis gro- 
tesque and violent way, amidst thunders of applause, gentlemen shouting, 
ladies waving their handkerchiefs, and the mob yelling in triumphant ac- 
cord, rushed past the winning post, breathless and exhausted, thus beat- 
ing his antagonist by a couple of lengths. A curious question was started 
as to the legality of the soldier’s claim to the purse, but the ingenuity of 
the device, and the promptitude and ready invention of Paddy Rooney, 
were se conspicuous in their effect on the whole field, (none so ready as 
my countrymen to bow before a scintillation of genius, and Paddy was a 
genius,) that the faint murmurs of O'Shea, evidently made with shame on 
bis mind at the injustice, were drowned in a simultaneous burst of ad- 
miration from all parts, which came like a tempest on victor and discom- 
fited, and his money was handed to him, with a hearty shake of the hand, 
by the chairman of the committee. 

I do not know whether a case of similar nature has come before the 
Jockey Club, or not: if any of your readers choose to make it a subject 
of grave discussion, I shall always be ready to afford all the authentic in- 
‘ormation respecting the match, as I possess or can collect. 

En attendent, I can assure them that the story lives, and will continue 
to live, in the traditions of the far-famed Curragh of Kildare, and I regret 
tbat the poor ass thus compelled to win, in spite of himself, has not had 
ber name chronicled with that of her memorable jockey, the renowned 
Paddy Rooney! 


i 


“A-lass ! a-lass !” as @\e old bachelor exclaimed when he felt a desire 


to marry. He made the same exclamation after marriage, but spelled it 
differently. 





MILITARY LIFE. 


From the adventures of Tom Plunket 
Upon my return from Infiesto I made a detour to the south of 
leagues, into the mountains, where I halted at asmall village for 
night. The people seemed courteous enough; but in the evening 
wise men of the place came into my apartment, I at first thought to 
T bapen te oaapusn tt teens: “itving coun’ eee 

to suspect t taciturnity. Having seated themselves, 

held a council of war, to decide w pom, dour should mPa 
death for being a Frenchman. The English army, they said, was dressed 
in scarlet,—I was not so,—and that was proof positive. An interpreter 
was called in,—a scldier who had been a prisoner on board the hulks at 
Portsmouth, where he had learned English. His consisted 


of three words, salt, bread, and water, which I was called upon to trans- 


late in due form. Having the upon them some fifty times 
par rung the changes upon y , 


yed bis lore to his wondering countrymen, he at last gave it as 
his opinion that I was English, dome pronounciation. I felt much 
seipay > Denese aan Sheed Sees my situation much, I 
hauled on my breeches next morning long before cock-crowing, and march- 
ed off without beat of drum, escorted by a soldier, however, back to In- 
fiesto, to make sure that I was not an impostor. The road was beauti- 
fully garnished with crosses, emblems of so many murders. 


At Calcabalos, plunder being the order of the day, Sir John Moore 
formed the troops into square, and told them, among other things, “ Sol- 
diers, if you do not behave better, I would rather be a shoe-black than 

our General.” These were the last words I ever heard him utte®. 

ext day, matters not being mended, the troops were again formed into 
square, while three delinquents were hoisted upon men’s shoulders, with 
the ropes round their necks, to be suspended from the boughs of trees, 
when an officer (Capt. Ross,) rode in from the outposts, to say that the 
enemy was close at hand. Instead of hanging, it was then necessary to 
prepare for shooting. The troops were moved through the town chant 
delay, but not before half of one of our companies were taken prisoners 
by the enemy’s’cavalry. Our brigade was then placed in the vineyards 
on the face of the opposite hill, one of the best positions which the whole 
line of retreat afforded. But they were hardly in position, when the two 
other regiments were retired, leaving our battalion, with two guns, to the 
tender mercies of some 3000 or 4000 Frenchmen, with the most delight- 
ful of all orders, to hold on to the last, to allow time for the evacuation 
of Villafranca, which was not far off. 

Plunket was at this time going to the rear sick in an hospital wagon; 
but as soon as he heard that there was to be a fight, his sick ft him. 
at ater ent ripen few phere nd wagon, wi the 

octor’s knowledge, j is company, and posted himself by the great 
road, when he was sure to be in the thick of it. ~ 

The enemy having made his disposition for attack, advanced in a dense 
column of cavalry and infantry, along the great road. As soon as 
debouched from the town, our guns opened upon them. They ad 
steadily however, until about half way up the hill, whena Shrapnell shell 
bursting in the centre of the column, made alane completely through 
them. This staggered them for the moment, and brought them toa stand. 
Volunteers then, as appeared tous, rode out from different parts of 
the column, and formed at the head of it: there might be about forty of 
them. They then advanced at speed, headed by Is Colbert and 
Goulieu, to capture our guns, which limbered up and retired. The gal- 
lant cavaliers, however, passed through between us ; and I never saw men 
ride more handsomely to destruction. Had Shakspeare seen them, -he 
certainly would have classed them with those with whom time 
withal. My company was on the left of the road, and two more on 
right of it. We poured it into them right and left, and they went down 
like clockwork. Goulieu, who was mounted on a capital w charger, 
was particularly conspicuous. Lord Lyndoch out, “I'll give any 
man two guineas to shoot the fellow on the white horse !—any man two 
guineas to shoot the fellow on the white horse!” “Please your Honor,” 
said Plunket, who had just shot General Colbert, “it wont cost a 
tester.” He missed him, however, as did many others. The fellow on 
the white horse rode the gauntlet most gallantly, and got clear off, but I 
rather think he was the only one that did so. 

Lieutenant Layton, jumped upon a Frenchman’s horse, of which he 
was nota little proud, He had but a short ride, however, for Plunket 

the Imperial eagle on the saddle-cloth through the smoke, had 
an idea that he must be French, and as the horse and rider generally be- 
long to the same nation, he thought them fairly entitled to the t of 
a shot. He fortunately missed Layton, but shot the horse dead. “The 
fellow,” said Layton to me afterwards, ‘‘he shot my horse.” TI told him 
he might think himself particularly fortunate in not being shot himself, 
which was certainly intended. 

The march from Bimbimbre was disorder personified. Four hundred 
men were left there intoxicated, and I think we must have lost ten or 
twelve hundred stragglers that day. The French advanced guard did not 
secure them, but passed on, so that friends and foes got blended together, 
forming only one column, and seeming to have the same object in view. 
Numbers were sitting by the roadside never to riseagain. Among others 
I remember 2 poor Highland recruit, completely knocked up, but retain- 
ing every article belonging to him. Upon wee he sr why he did not 
throw away his musket, “Ab, Sir,” said he, “the Colonel would be an- 
gry.’ It was broken to pieces, and his knapsack taken from him, but it 
was too late, nature was exhausted. It would be an instructive docu- 
ment, if it were possible to ascertain it, to know how many men we lost 
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during the Peninsular war, solely from the enorfnous load they have to 
carry. I do not think it could be less than fifteen thousand. 

Next day, as we were marching along the side of a hill, my company 
happening to be in the rear with a few dragoons, I observed asort of 
scramble in the column befure me. When I came up, I fouud itto be 
several car loads of money standing in the middle of the road, the bul 
locks that drew them being completely knocked up. Both officers and 
soldiers were helping themselves very freely to bags of dollars, which was 
certainly better than letting them fall into the hands oftheenemy. They 
only got a emal! portion, however, for Goulieu, who was close behind us, 
as soon a8 he observed what was passing, sounded a charge, which made 
us take to our heels. There being a steep bank on our left, and a deep 
ravine on our right, we hac to run a little way before we got out of the 
road; to fice down upon him, according to the custom of war in like cases. 
We then placed ourselves at a turn of the road behind some stone walls 
which covered us completely. 

Goulieu halted his column to plunder the money, while he himself 
rode on a little in front to water his horse by the roadside, which brought 
him within about one hundred yards of us. The opportunity was not to 
be lost. I got hold of a rifle, and my officers did the same, to have a got 
at our tormentor. My gun flashed in the pan, and I shall probably never 
have such another opportunity of smiting a General. Before I got my 
touch-hole cleared, a man of the name of Matthews, standing by me, had 
floored him. He shut him right through the body, and the gallan fel- 
low fell dead from his horse. 

Here let me warn all bold dragoons to beware of white chargers. 
They look very pretty in a pictnre, or at a review in Hyde Park, to show 
off before the ladies, but they are dangerous cattle in the field. 

We saw the horse afterwards, but the rider was a prudent person, and 
did not come quite so near us. 


——__ 
GARRISON BELLES. 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF “RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD SOLDIER.’ 

It is wonderful how this species of young lady keeps up her career of 
dancing, talking, chain-making, ( for watches and eye-glasses, I mean ) 
flirting, singing, laughing, ( sumetimes with a heavy heart, poor thing ) 
flower-painting, fortune-telling, &c., &c., &c. Wonderful, too, how her 
health stands the fatigue and excitement of a life passed in a round of 
anxietis, expectations, and disappointments. Loungers admitued as 
morning visitors help to waste her time, and their own, by inspecting 
the contents of her work-box, breaking her harp strings, or teaching her 
dog tricks. Then comes the hour for strolling, not walking, up and 
down the same esplanade, or sqnare, or garden, where the same set of 
young ladies continue flirting for a certain number of years, and then 
merge into matrons, wedded to husbands generally the very opposite of 
the smart young gentlemen in scarlet and gold hitherto their warmest 
objects of admiration, or into unacknowledged old maidenism in showey 
bonnets and coloured muslin dresses; except in winter; when these 
latter ladies are seldom seen in a morning at all, since they reserve 
themselves for the less certain light of gass or wax candles in the ball, 
or conc rt room, or theatre. 

The garrison belle herself has always, however, been a subject of 
much less wonder to me than her mamma and papa, especially the 
former, since the papa is frequently either a nonentity, or a man with a 

rofession or business to attend to; in the one case he is too obtuse to 
be alive to all the mischief that is going on in his family, in the other 
too full of worldly concerns in general to look much into the detail of 
his own domestic circle: but how the mamma can ba so wanting in tact 
and knowledge of the world (or indeed of human nature,) not to 
discover that what men can obtain cheaply they little prize, (especially 
young military men. who live on excitement and change of place and 
acyuaintances,) [ never could make out. It is true that now and then 
a git] who has exhibited herself, as I have mentioned above, for three or 
four or more years, does make what her friends call a good, match, that is 
she marries a man for whom she does not care three straws, with a good 
private fortune; after much to do, his family perhaps consents to 
receive her as a great favour, often, however, taking care to let her 
know she is looked upon as an intruder, and occasionally throwing out 
hints against ‘‘ maneuvring mothers with large families of daughters for 
sale.”” Sometimes the large private fortune turns out to be encumbered, 
or the lover cannot make settlements without the consent of bis parents 
or guardians, or the said fortune is only in reversion; every one, how- 
ever, who hears of it, talks of ‘“‘poor young so and so” being taken in, 
and his brother officers quiz him at mess till on the very eve of matri- 
mony he would give the world to ‘‘be off,” only there is no prospect of 
a route, and having lately had leave on ‘‘urgent private affairs,” there 
is no possibilitr of obtaining it with so many candidates for the same 
indulgence on the list. 
At the same time the habit of paying uudivided attention to some 
young, innocent girl, and then telling her with an unconcerned air that 


the route is expected, is but too common. It is to be regretted in some | 
such cases that there are no “ tall Irish cousins;’’ because some young 


ladies prove themselves as well contented with the new comers as the 


old ; girls who really have hearts are supposed to be equally callous, and | 


thus the influence of evil example spreads itself invisibly, but in various 
directions. Then men are certainly the most ungrateful beings in the 
world, since those from whom they receive the highest marks of favor 
and encouragement are invariably the subjects of their boasts, and too 
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frequently of their ridicule. Young military men have been blamed fo 

this system especially. The fault does not originate with themselves, but 
with those who have admitted them to a degree of intimacy beyond what 
they would _ to any one else with whom they are as slightly ac- 
quainted, and that at an age, too, when others have by no means finished 
their education, nay, frequently kave not left school. 

But all this is rather prosy; I must “ illustrate my theme,” and I will - 
do so, by sketching a scene or two from real life. 

When the route arrived at L——for the —th Regiment, it found one 
or two of the officers in debt, some really in love, and young Capt. Leslie 
entangled in ‘‘an affair” with a sentimental young lady. I: must be 
confessed the mamma had made the first advances towards the young 
man, whom she had early understood to be either in possession, or at 
least in expeciation of, three thousand a year. Now the fact was, she 
had long been noied among the military quartered at L—— as a deter- 
mined fortune-hunter, and a wag of the —th resolved on misleading her 
and letting her fall into her own trap. With an acuteness aud judgment 
worthy of a better cause, Mrs. T did not usually ‘‘trot out her 
daughters” as some unpractised, or less shrewd mothers are apt to do.— 
To the new comers she always appeared anything but empressee ; the 
real fact was that she preferred taking a cool and quiet survey of the new 
comers themselves before she committed her girls or herself, and again 
there might be some truth in a story which ill-natured people delighted in 
telling against her in her young days of matrimonial speculation. * 
story ran thus, whether true or false it is not for me to determine. 

Her father, arespested apothecary, whose mania for building swallowed 
up his earnings, who had in fact, to use a phrase of a wit of the day, 
“lost more by the Mortar than he had grined by the pestle,” began, 
worthy man, to grow anxious about getting his only daughter settled for 
life, and having watched the progress of a young and a ntly inexpe- 
rienced gentleman’s attentions to her, determined olen ne time in 
bringing matters to a speedy issue. Accordingly he summoned his son 
to a confab, which ended iu the old gentleman despatching the young one 
to ask the lover “his intentions.” In spite of his entertaining a very 
proper affection for his exemplary parent, and attractive sister, the 
young man could never forbear a joke. It is singular that undertakers 
and apothecaries (both ministers of death,) should generally incline te 
waggery, but so it is. He came back from the interview with a smile 
on his lip. 

“Well, John,” said the old gentleman. 

“ Well, Sir,” said the young one. 

“ Well, what news?” 

“News ! why, it is all settled.” 

**No! you don’t say so,’’ exclaimed the respected apothecary, rubbing 
his hands. 

“Tt is though,” said John. “ He won't have her!” 

It was probably some experience of this sort which had rendered Mrs. 
Thorpe more cautious than she otherwise would have been in her 
metherly advances towards marriageable young men. Capt. Leslie, 
however, the reputedy expectant of a fortune far beyond what had 
hitherto come within her reach, well nigh overcame her usual prudence. 
The bait was so dazzling, as almost to throw her off her guard, albeit her 
generalship was usually as cool and collected as the Duke’s; and but for 
thuse odious routes which upset her castle-building ere she had the 
foundation secure, she would in all probability have been deservedly 
successful. In a town the scythe of Time cut her web short ere she 
could complete it. 

Standing one evenieg near the dvor of a ball-room, soon after the arri- 
val of the—th, she heard Mr. B——, of that regiment, say to a brother 
who stood near him, ‘‘ What a lucky fellow Leslie is; just fancy his 
coming in for six thousand a year !”’ 

And having said this, and ascertained from Mrs. Thorpe’s countenance 
that she had overheard him, he quitted his position. 

Her expectations as to the amount of Capt. Leslie’s fortune, were a 
little lowered in the course of the evening; still she heard enough to feel 
convinced that he was well worth angling for. 

“ That Capt. Leslie is a very fine young man,” observed old Mr. Palmer, 
on whose arm Mrs. Thorpe was leaning, while they stood near the circle 
watchiug the waltzera. 

“ Very,” said Mrs. Thorpe, with a careless air; ‘by the way he is 
heir to six thousand a year!” 

“Six thousand fiddlesticks!” said Mr. Palmer; “I don’t believe a 
word of it; but he is a very fine-looking, gentlemanly young fellow.” 

“Who are you talking about?” said Mary Thorpe, who just now 
paused in the waltz to take breath. 

“Capt. Leslie,” replied her mother; “ Mr. Palmer thinks him a very 
fine young man.” 

“ With six thousand a year?” interrupted the old gentleman, with a 
peculiar smile. 

“ He is avery nice young man,”’ said Mary Thorpe, innocently ; indeed, 
I think all the —th are remarkably nice young men.” 

There were too many of the nice young men of the —th close to Mrs. 
Thorpe, to permit her to pursue her inquiries respecting Capt. Leslie at 
that moment; but the next person she endeavored to sift, wasan officer's 

| wife, who being too old to dance, and too young to volunteer for the card- 
| room, had sat with praiseworthy patience for three hours, looking on ; 
her husband was engaged at whist, and she, poor soul, had gone about 
with the regiment so long, that the “ young men,” as all unmarried offi- 
cers, whether young or old, are called, had ceased paying her any atten- 
| tion. Poor thing! her cap with pink roses, and marabouts, was rather 
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crushed with frequent packings, and her satin dress looked as if it had 
veen rolled n ins wink and rushed into her trunk at the point of the | , : 
bayonet by her man-servant, after he was accoutred in heavy marching ollowing J 
order. She'felt very much obliged to Mrs. Therpe for opening the con- We have seen this strange “ fowl at the theatre, and heard a lecture 
versation, and was beginning to show unequivocal surprise at the appa- | Upon the subject from Mr. Davidson, the inventor. He appears tolera- 
rently casual remark touching Leslie's fortune, when an officer, who was bly sanguine that he will be able t5 soar with bis wrial machine; bat, 
in the confederacy, and who was standing behind the sofa, stepped for- | we are constrained to believe that he will have to procure larger wings 
ward just in time 30 receive the question himself of— for the new fashioned eagle, and destroy several known laws of nature, 
“De you know anything of our Capt. Leslie’s accession of fortune? hefore he can ever reach the clouds without the aid of ropes and pul- 
this is the first J have heard of it. Six thousand a year! but is it true?” | leys. 
“I always abide by - old _— JA so a Eat “and > In considering the probabilities of the flying machine, now attracting so 
lieve no more than half what world says. ve g reasons for . 
knowing, that by his uncle’s will, Leslie does not come in for more than | ne wee be pe ae a9 ea sug” 
three thousand a year. Allow me, Mrs. Thorpe, to see you to the re- gested the positive certainty, even if the impelling power suffi- 
freshment-room. I see Talbot is very busy there with a number of | cient to overcome the gravitating power, of the whole concern coming 
young ladies; depend upon it there is something going on.” down “by the run” some day by reason of some disarrangement of the 
And so saying, Capt. Wilson led Mrs. Thorpe away from the dange- | .o.ix machinery of the cdifnds, Setin eagiées ere centianallp getting 





Tae Fryinc Macuine at New Onteans.—The Picayune has the 


ighborhood of Mrs. Major Cassmajor. 
lee: (To piper pa our next. ) | out of order, and such an accident happening to the Flying Machine 


pa when over the middle of the Atlantic Ocean, would we think prove de- 

Awrvt Murpers ix New Jensey—$1000 Rewarp.—A whole | cidedly embarassing to the voyagers. 
family was murdered !—men, women and children !—on Monday last, mnie: 
near Port Colden, Warren County, New Jersey, with every circumstance | 4 Crasn.—The large chandelier by which the Baptist Church in 

Mr. John B. Parke, an aged man, who for years has had the mania of — te et cgumene ta wr tne 
cmmouut thus seeuthcluted? lived oh bie'property-a bachelor-—having ia, | °o3t upwards of $400 was considerably damaged by the fell.—Alb. Adv. 
his house his brother-in-law, John Cartner, who worked the farm—hie | _ We understand, says the Albany Evening Journal, that MicHa®t 
wife and four childron, together with a servant woman. Horyman declined the office of States Prison Agent. 

Yesterday morning the neighbors were thrown into consternation, by Tue New Baxxk Law.—The Comptroller has appointed H 
hearing that all these persons, except the maid servant, who was net at | Van Dyck and John F. Bacon, Registers of Bank Notes, under the Law 


home the preceding night, were murdered. requiring allthe Banks of this State to deposite their Plates with the 
On reaching the spot the most dreadful spectacle was presented. | Comptrolier, and to receive their circulating notes, countersigned and 

Cartner, who appears to — been decoyed out of the house, was os registered, from that Department. 

partially thrown into a lime kiln, his head literally beaten to pieces wit The house of Judge Jones, in Marion, Montgomery Co. N. Y. de- 

a rail, which was picked up close by, with all the horrid marks of the | stroyed by fire a jon yearn onatine with all aoiiediinns ae - valu- 

use which had been made of it. 4 PLA | able library. Loss, from 15 to $20,000, and no insurance. A female 
On entering the house, Mr. Parke was found in his bed dead, with his | servant is suspected of having set fire to the building. 

throat cut from ear to ear. His sister, Mrs. Cartner, and the infant at | : , 

her side, in like manner murdered ; and a little son of four or five years F bene? my — oe a » @Rstive vba _ Be 

old, was stabbed in several places, and only not dead. vr yan j nae ema din the C. : om oe = age 
There were two other children, but they slept in a distant part of the aap P 

house, and thus escaped the murderers. Mr. Gardiner, who shot Mr. Cook in an affray at Norfolk, is under 
The house was rifled completely; but what amount of plunder was | bail for $10,00@ to appear and take his bail before the Supreme Court of 


obtained, no one could conjecture. the State of Virginia, whish meets in June. 
The news spread rapidly, the country is raised, end handbills are al- | 








A lawyer of Syracuse, ha attempted an outrage upon the person of 
ready circulating in all directions, offering, in the name of the surviving ls child, on being pore Borie De ry attempted to eat he Guvet. In- 
relatives, $1000 for the arrest and conviction of the m y | sane, of course. 


Plunder undoubtedly was the motive, and universal opinion ascribed —The large house habod 
the horrid deed to strangers, who must have come from a distance. a 3 Middictnn, (Meddletel a ¥ pow! dy “= and 
As were es have er -— somegrane, oe h srded family, and son Capt. Elbert Milles ave Bs to shes on Monday 
reasonable that a clue will be found, and due punishment will be awarde . * ie 
to this unparalleled : pu night. Loss estimated at $2,000.—Hartford Courant. 


pan ASD. The cars en the Railroad from Auburn to Rochester ran off the track 
A Straxck Disu.—The following good story belongs to the Pica | * few days orc ‘ vad of Bnffalo, messenger of Pomeroy & Co., 
yune. We don't believe the thing ever happened, ec, tens 


“A gentleman not particularly well acquainted with the French lan- Miss Sevow1cK.—This lady took passage in the Britannia fi Europe 
guage, and just in fromthe upper country, was dining at the St. Charles, | last Monday. ore a. Pe P 
yesterday, whena number of Max Bohrer’s concert bills were promiscu- | 


————— 
ously scattered over the table with the bills of fare. The stranger took MARRI 
op a bill of the concert, not knowing the difference, and was intently | ARRIED, 
looking over the programme for some dish which he might fancy, when pr “ Ist sottete be 8 the 9g G. Benedict, Mr. Godfrey Johnson to Mise Mary 
the waiter said to him—“What shall I help you to, sir ?” am Groreapend, Bi ot Cane asty- 

“Well, I don’t know,” answered the countryman, “ you call your fix- ns Rha by the Rev. G. Benedict, Mr. Thomas P. Miller to Miss 
ins by such queer names a fellow can’t understand them; but I believe On the same evening, by the same, Mr. Henry R Piercy to Miss Catharine Re- 
I'lltry some of this,” at the same time putting his finger upon Souvenir | becca Noble. , 
de Be lini—Maz Borer. The waiter politely suppressed a smile, and | ne be tho 10h April, & aol og hs Ostrom, Mr. Joseph Thompson to 
taking the hint, gave the boarder a dish of rognons sautés an madere, At New Rochelle, April ith, by the Rev. John W. Le Sues 
between which and the Souvenir Bellini—Fantasia—Maz Bohrer, the Souk, of West Fouues Mise Horrict J. Le Suen, of Son noe 3 
stranger found about as much difference as a Camanche Indian could. 


At Portersville, Conn., 23d ult, by the Rev. Erastus Dennison, Mr. William 
Squire, of New York, to Miss Eliza Welch, of Portersville. 

On Thurrday evening, by the Reverend L. M. Viacent, Mr. John Combes to 
Miss Catharine Dersett, of this city. 

On the 5th ult., Mr. Joho Miles, a Revolutionary soldier, (aged 86 years) to 


_ Sally Puzzle, (aged years) of Fuzzle’s creek, all of Rankin county, 
iss. 


— 

Importast To THE Literary Wortp.—A debating society out West 
recently advertised the discussion of a question in manner and form to 
wit— 

Whitch has powder 

Or paper bean the 

Most benefit to mankind 
in jineral? 

Picktes. A Goop Famity Pickte'—Order in goods on all sides 
from your tradesmen. Take the choicest viands from your butcher, the On Friday morning, Wth ult, Amy Lawrence, aged 69 years, 
best vegetables from your greengrocer, and the most costly spices from At Brooklyn, meh —— ult, in the 39th year of her age, Mrs 
your tea-dealer. Goon as long as you are able, mixing up in hot water, Terese Miles, wife of Me, Roary Siast- 
and draining off in all directions as fast as you can. Repeat this as Pp ety gee Ye heme my ee ep yy 


: ~ On Sunday, 31th April, Mary Matilda, youngest daughter of the late Ebenezer 
often as possible, and you will soon find the result to be a fine family pickle. | Burrill. ’ 


- At Port Kennedy, Pa. on Wednesday, 26th ult. Sarah, wife of William 
“Lea Baww.”—A danseuse lately made anengagement with the man- ; Kennedy, Esq., of that place, and daughter of Robert Warnock, deceased, of 
ager of a theatre out West, for a certain number of nights, and as a surety 


“ None but brave deserve the fair.” 


——$—— 
DIED, 


On Saturday, 28th nlt., Leonora Louisa, daughter of John D. Cocks, in the Sth 
year of her age. 


this city. 
for the performance of her part of the contract, said she would give him | , 0% Tuesday, May 2d, Mr. Mrs. Hannah Wheeler, widow of Mordissi Wheeler, 
leg bail, having nothing elee to offer. y in the 9ist year of her age. 


On Tuesdaygthe 2d instant, Charles Edward, sen of Rufus and Susan Prokos 





PUNCHINGS FROM PUNCH. 


Tue Ticketise System.—The tendency of tradesmen to speak “by 
the card” is made manifest by the enormous extent to which goods in the 


present day are ticketed. At one estsblishment articles are being “ given 
away,” whilst at the next door the are undergoing the daily 
torment of an “alarming sacrifice. ne wuuld i that self-im- 
molation was a popular pastime with the tradesmen of London. Nearly 
every window announces determination of the “ to sell 
considerably under prime cost ;” from which it would seem that keeping 
a shop was a piece of disinterestedness, by which one man determines to 
victimize himself, and occasionally a few creditors, for the benefit of the 
public e nmpes These sacrifices, however, do not seem to be wholly 
without reward, for the tradesmen who resort to them fre- 
quently prosper, in spite of their recklessness of their own interests. 
Thus, while the tickets in the windows bespeak a “ ruinous reduction,’ 

the ises themselves display a “ splendid enlargement,” and when 
poh ma are to be performed, the temples are often decorated in a style 
of gorgeous magnificence. That sacrifices are made there can be no 
doubt, but it is another questiow who are the victims. 


Morat Reriections —What a ere thing to be an author! To 
write—to have one’s thoughts to the four quarters of the globe— 
to chasten the degenerate spirit of these licentious times. , in re- 
forming abuses, to ameliorate the condition of one’s fellow men! But 
how faint and insignificant those pleasures compared with the luxury, 
as one walks along, of seeing one’s own portiait to be sold for one shil- 
ling plain in every shop window ! 

Lives there the man who can lay his hand upon his breast, and say he 
has ever paid a tailor’s bill! 

“Too much familiarity breeds contempt,” says the ancient proverb ; 
and how many married men have been martyrs to the truth of it! 

A fashionable baronet has said with no less feeling than high moral 
sense, “‘ Happy! thrice happy the man who has the means to keep a ser- 
vant to stretch his tight boots before he wears them himself !”’ 

“ Sweet,” exclaims our immortal bard, “are the uses of adversity” 
This reflection always occurs to us at the sight of a birch tree. 

Who can describe the anguish of being caught in a shower of rain 
when wearing a new gossamer! 

A gifted novelist says, ‘“ There is nothing more unpleasant than to be 
amongst a party of young ladies, and in pulling out your pocket hand- 
kerchief to drop a large comb upon the floor.”’ 


Astiquantan Society.—This venerable body met last week for the 
purpose of hearing the report of a committee that had been appointed to 
sit upon a square piece of flag-stone, which had been removed from be- 
neath some rubbish on clearing the ground for the new Royal Ex- 
change. The stone was produced, and seemed to be an object of intense 
interest. The committee reported that it was crustaceous in its outer 
coats, and had been clearly used asa flag; but by whom, or when, or 
why, there was no means of ascertaining. From the vener appear- 
ance of the relic, it was supposed to have been the flag that “braved a 
thousand years ;” and, having passed a resolution to this effect, the 
meeting broke up perfectly satisfied. 


Imeortant Scizstiric UnpeRtTaKinc.—We are informed, that in 
uence of insanity acquittals, chartist insinuations, threatening let- 

ters, and other circumstances equally uncomfortable to men high in office, 
the Polytechnic Institution and Adelaide Gallery have undertaken, for an 
uate consideration, to electrotype all the members of the Cabinet, 

and perfectly sheath them in copper, that they may walk abroad in con- 
fidence. It was intended to extend the process to the members of the 
House of Parliament as well, but some chemical obstacles in depositing 
the precipitate upon a brass surface, has led to the plan being abandoned. 


Mrs. Smirn visited Drury Lane Theatre privately on Monday eve- 
ning last. Her presence was not noticed by the audience in general ; 
and at the conclusion of the performance, she retired in the same quiet 
manner as that in which she had Arrived. 

Master Jones was taken for an airing in the Green Park on Tuesday. 
After distributing his usual bounty of bread and biscuit to the ducks, he 
retarned home. 

Baron Nathan has resumed his cribbage parties for the season. The 
second party takes place on Saturday, when the Baron will mount a new 
cribbage board. 

"Why is a bull like a bad marksman ?--Because he never shoots into 
his own eye. 


WHYS AND WHENS.—BY AN EMINENT PROFESSOR. 
What is the difference between a soldier and a bomb-sbell? 
One goes to wars—the other to pieces. 
When is a pig like pease ina garden? 
When it requires sticking. 
Why is a rook’s throat like a road ? 
Becaus it’s his caw’s-way. 
Why is a corn-field gayer than any other? 
Because it runs in rige and has lots of larks. 
Why is a cow's tail like a swan’s bosom? 
Because it grows down. 
Why is Guy Faux always over-dressed ? 
Because he’s done to rags in the morning and burnt to 4 ciader in the 
evening. 
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-LATER STILL FROM EUROPE. 
The Hibernia arrived at Boston on Thursday morning, 
oe days and sixteen hours. She brings Liverpool papers to the 
The accouchment of the Queen is expected to take d the 
t month. Her majesty continues in excellent pan, oy om 
| ee to the event with courage. It is rumored that after her recovery 
Her Majesty will visit Claremont, and then take up her residence at 
Windsor. This rumor seems to give considerable dissatisfaction to the 
tradespeople of London, who bad hoped that the court festivities might 
give an impetus to trade. 
O’Connell’s son is about to visit America. He had better confine his 


peregrinations to the north side of the Potowmac. The extreme South 
may prove too warm for him. 


Lord Brougham, in an elaborate speech a few nights in the 
House of Lords, proposed the thanks of Parliament st Lond adhere 
for his successful negotiation on the Boundary question. The noble 
Lord interspersed his speech with profuse billingsgate language against 
the Yankees. He castigated Gen. Cass with great vindictiveness and 
gave the whole nation a pretty sound drubbing. Twe or three nights 
after, Lord Ashburton returned thanks with much feeling and elocuence, 
for the personal compliment thus rendered to kim. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, in order to perpetuate the compliment, moved that it should be 
entered on the Journal of the House, and his motion was unanimously 
carried. 


Loss of the West India Steamer “ Solway.”—The ‘Solway,’ Capt. 
Duncan, after having landed her matleat. Coyanna, proceeded on her 
outward voyage ubout nine o'clock on the e¥6ning of the 7th inst. The 
sky was clear, the sea calm, and alleireumstances appeared to augur a 
prosperous voyage. Exactly at midnight, the vessel, which was at that 
time proceeding at the top of her speed, struck upon a rock, and within 
twenty minutes from the occurrence of the accident, sank in deep water. 

Capt. Duncan, her commander, who unfortunately perished with her, 
displayed the greatest fortitude and self- sicn under the trying cir- 
cumstances in which he was suddenl placed. The boats were launched, 
(at least so many of them as could be disentangled) and the passen 
were placed in them. One of them was waguighed ts the whirl and A 
tex occasioned by the sudden sinking of the vessel. 

The amount of the loss of life it is impossible to ascertain. 
passengers are known to have guiels an 


At least 18 
, and 12 of the erew are missing. 


Latest Liverpool Cotton Mrket.—We have had a fair business doing 
in cotton to-day, but the market continues flat. The sales amount to 
5000 bales, nearly all Americans, of which 1000 bales are bought on 
speculation; the remainder are to the trade. 


At Liverpool Assizes, Mary Hunter, a resident of or, was 
tried for poisoning her husband with arsenic. The case is ofe exhibiting 
peculiar cunning and atrocity, and from the evidence produced, there can 
be little doubt of her guilt. 

Mrs. Wood, the vocalist, has found her woman's affections too strong 
for the requirements of the Catholic Church, and has left the Convent at 
York, and is once more domesticated with her husband and children. 

In the revenue returns, to the fifth instant, the quarter decrease upon 
the eustoms is considerable, which may be chiefly ascribed to the dis- 
coniinuance of the revenue from corn.—There is a small decline in the 
return for the quarter of the Excise duties. The decline upon the year 
is £1,059,000, but of this less than £2,000 occurs in the last quarter. 


On the 13th inst. a dreadful explosion took place at the Government 
Powder mills, at waltham Abbey, which did considerable damage, and 
unhappily caused the death of seven individgals. 

The belfry tower of Valenciennes had fallen down and killed eight 
persons. It appears that the structure, for the repair of which 80,000 
francs had recently been voted, suddenly sank down, about two hours 
after the labourers who had been working at it, alarmed by the falling of 
some loose stones, had quitted their dangerous position. 


4Grial Steamship.—The wings for Mr. Henson's wrial machine are, 
it is stated, now in the course of erection at Montpelier Gardens, Wal} 
worth. 

EE 

Coort Crp :utar Extraorpinary.—A very curious and valuable 
knife, of the value of 1s. 6d.,a present from the beadle of St. Mary, 
Newington, to the timekeeper at the Elephant and Castle, was submit- 
ted to the Lord Mayor,at the Mansion House, on Monday, by Mr. Shef- 
field. Itis of cast-iron, and the framework is of horn; the handle 
being divided into compartments, and enclosing a large and small blade, 
a corkscrew, a pair of tweezers, and agaiter hook, elegantly wrought in 
cast-iron. 

His Lordship was pleased to express his highest approbation. 

SexTIMENTAL AND Domestic.—Now begin to roam through flowery 
meadows with sweethearts; whisper soft nothings, imprint soft somethings, 
and breathe hard vows. Steal out at evening hours to listen to nightin- 
gales, and meet lady loves by moonlight alone at groves by the ends of 
vales. Eat your small salad at supper with your bread and cheese—if 
you can get it: in which case you will be lucky, considering the times. 

WueEs is birch like water 7——When it’s laid on at a guinea a quarter. 

When are pug noses more clever than hooks?—-Because they are 
always up to snuff. 





